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i  She  sighed,  heart-broken,  a  while ;  then  went 
home  and  praj-ed. 

I  When  she  had  prayed  a  long  time  for  strength 
and  wisdom,  she  lay  ilown  lor  an  hour,  and  tried  to 
sleep,  but  tailed.  Then  she  prepared  for  a  more 
serious  struggle  with  the  many  dilficulties  she  hatl 
'  to  encounter.  Now  she  thanked  (lod  more  than  ev¬ 
er  for  the  health  and  rare  strength  she  luul  acquired 
in  this  island :  without  them’  she  could  have  done 
nothing  now.  She  got  a  clay  platter,  and  baled  the 
vessel  nearly  dry.  She  left  a  little  water  for  ballast. 
She  fortified  herself  with  food,  and  put  provisions 
and  water  on  board  the  boat.  In  imitation  of 
Hazel,  she  went  and  got  two  round  logs,  and  ns 
soon  as  the  tide  crawled  up  to  four  inches,  she  lifted 
the  bow  a  little,  and  got  a  roller  under.  Then  she 
went  to  the  boat’s  stem,  set  her  teeth,  and  pushed 
with  a  rush  of  excitement  that  gave  her  almost  a 
man’s  strength. 

The  stiibixim  boat  seemed  elastic,  and  all  but 
moved.  Then  instinct  taught  her  where  her  tme 
strength  lay.  She  got  to  the  stem  of  the  boat,  and 
setting  the  small  of  her  back  under  the  projecting 
gunwale,  she  gatheied  herself  together  and  gave  a 
superb  heave,  that  moved  the  boat  a  foot.  She  fol-  j 
lowed  it  up,  and  heaved  again  with  like  effect. 
Then,  with  a  cry  of  joy,  she  ran  and  put  down  an¬ 
other  roller  forward.  The  boat  was  now  on  two 
rollers :  one  more  magniticent  heave  with  all  her 
real,  and  strength,  and  youth,  and  the  boat  glided 
forward.  She  turned  and  rushed  at  it  as  it  went, 
and  the  water  deepening,  and  a  gust  catching  the 
sail,  it  went  out  to  sea,  and  she  h.ad  only  just  time 
to  throw  herself  across  the  gunwale,  panting.  She 
was  afloat.  The  wind  was  S.W.,  and  before  she 
knew  where  she  was,  the  boat  headed  towards  the 
home  reeft,  and  slipped  through  the  water  pretty 
fast  considering  how  small  a  sail  she  carried.  She 
ran  to  the  helm.  Alas  !  the  rudder  was  broken  ofl’ 
above  the  water-line.  The  helm  was  a  mockery, 
and  the  boat  running  for  the  reefs.  She  slacked  the 
sheet  and  the  boat  lost  her  w.ay,  and  began  to  drift 
with  the  tide,  which  luckily  had  not  yet  turned.  It 
carried  her  in  shore. 

Helen  caift  her  eyes  around  for  an  expedient,  and 
she  unshipped  one  of  the  transoms,  and  by  trailing 
over  the  side,  and  alternately  slacking  and  hauling 
the  sheet,  she  contrived  to  make  the  boat  crawl 
like  a  winged  bird  through  the  western  passage. 
After  that  it  soon  got  becalmed  under  the  cliff,  and 
drifted  into  two  feet  water. 

Instantly  she  tied  a  rope  to  the  mast,  got  out  into 
the  water,  and  took  the  rope  ashore.  She  tied  it 
*  round  a  heavy  barrel  she  found  there,  and  set  the 
barrel  up,  and  heaped  stones  round  it  and  on  it, 
•which,  unfortunately,  was  a  long  job,  though  she 
worked  with  feverish  haste ;  then  she  went  round 
the  point,  sometimes  wet  and  sometimes  dry,  for  the 
little  oar  she  had  left  behind,  because  it  broke  her 
heart  to  look  at  Away  with  such  weakness  now ! 
With  that  oar,  his  Last  work,  she  might  steer  if  she 
could  not  row.  She  got  it  She  came  back  to  the 
boat  to  recommence  her  voyage. 

She  found  the  boat  all  safe  but  in  six  inches  of 
water,  and  the  tide  going  out.  So  ended  her  voy¬ 
age  ;  four  hundred  yards  at  most,  and  then  to  wait 
another  twelve  hours  for  the  tide. 

It  was  too  cruel :  and  every  hour  so  precious ; 
for,  even  if  Hazel  was  alive,  he  would  die  of  cold 
and  hunger  ere  she  could  get  to  him.  She  cried 
like  any  woman. 

She  persisted  like  a  man. 


She  made  several  trips,  and  put  away  things  in 
the  bo.at  that  could  possibly  be  of  use, — abund^t 
provision,  and  a  keg  of  water;  Hazel’s  wooden 
spado  to  paddle  or  steer  with ;  his  basket  of  tools  j 
&c.  Then  sho  snatched  some  sleep;  but  it  was 
broken  by  sad  and  terrible  dreams:  then  she  waited  I 
in  an  agony  of  impatience  for  high  water. 

We  are  not  always  the  best  judges  of  wh.'xt  is  | 
good  for  us.  Probably  these  delays  saved  her  own 
life.  She  went  out  at  last  under  far  more  favorable 
circum8t.ancue,  —  a  light  westerly  breeze,  and  no  i 
reefs  to  pass  through.  She  was,  however,  severely 
incommoded  with  a  ground-swell. 

At  first  she  steered  with  the  spade  as  well  as  she 
could ;  but  she  found  this  was  not  suflieient.  The 
current  ran  westerly,  and  she  was  drifting  out  of 
her  course.  Then  she  remembered  Hazel’s  les.'ions,  , 
and  made  shift  to  fasten  the  spade  to  the  helm, 
and  then  lashed  the  helm.  Even  this  did  not  quite 
do;  so  she  took  her  little  oar,  kis.sed  it,  cried  over  ' 
it  a  little,  and  then  pulled  m.anfully  witli  it  so  as  to 
keep  the  true  course.  It  was  a  muggy  day,  neither  '  i 
wet  nor  dry.  White  Water  Island  was  not  in  sit'ht 
from  Godsend  Island ;  but  as  soon  as  she  lost  the  s  = 
latter,  the  former  became  visible,  —  an  ugly  grin-  n 
iiing  reef,  with  an  eternal  surf  on  the  south  and  I  |  I 
western  sides.  i  | 

Often  she  loft  off  rowing,  and  turned  to  look  at  j 
it  It  was  all  black  and  blank,  except  the  white  j  j 

and  fatal  surf.  I 

AVhen  she  was  about  four  miles  from  the  nearest  i  ; 
part  of  the  reef,  there  was  a  rash  and  bubble  in  the  ' 
water,  and  a  great  shark  came  after  the  host. 
Helen  screamed,  and  turned  very  cold.  She  ' 
dreaded  the  moaster  not  for  what  he  could  do  now;  I  - 
but  for  what  he  might  have  done.  He  seemed  to  | 
know  the  boat,  he  swam  so  vigilantly  Vn-himl  it.  :  1 

Was  he  there  when  the  boat  upset  with  Hazel  in  :  ij 

it  ?  AVas  it  in  his  greedy  maw  the  remains  of  her  3 
best  friend  must  be  sought.  Her  lips  opened,  but  no  '  5 
sound.  She  shuddered  and  hid  her  face  at  this  J 
awful  thought.  | 

The  shark  followed  steadily.  .  ■  i 

She  got  to  the  r«.>cf,  but  did  not  hit  it  off  as  she  i  ' 
intended.  She  ran  under  its  lee,  lowered  the  little  i  [j 
sail,  and  steered  the  boat  into  a  nick  where  the  i  ; 
shark  could  hardly  follow  her. 

But  he  moved  to  and  fro  like  a  sentinel,  while  || 

she  landed  in  trepidation  .and  secured  the  Ixiat  to  ;| 

the  branches  of  a  white  cor.al  rock.  'I 

She  found  the  place  much  larger  than  it  looked  • 
from  Telegraph  Point.  It  w.as  an  archipelago  oi  1 
coral  reef  incnisted  here  and  there  with  shells.  | 

She  could  not  see  .all  over  it,  where  she  was,  so  she  ! 
made  for  what  seemed  the  highest  part,  a  bleak.  .  j 
scawcedy  mound,  with  some  sandy  hillock.s  about  P 

it.  She  went  up  to  this,  and  looked  eagerly  all  '  j| 
round.  3  j 

Not  a  sold.  jlj 

She  called  as  loud  as  her  sinking  he.art  would  let  |  I 
her.  I  i  j 

Not  a  sound.  I 

.She  felt  very  sick,  and  sat  down  upon  the  j 
mound.  ji 

When  she  had  yielded  a  while  to  the  we.akness  of  j| 
her  sex,  she  got  up,  and  was  her  father’s  d.aughter  !  j 
.again.  She  set  to  work  to  examine  every  foot  of  * 
the  reef.  ; 

It  was  no  ca.sy  task.  The  rocks  were  nigged  and  J 

sharp  in  pl.aces,  slipper}-  in  others ;  often  she  had  to 
go  about,  and  once  she  fell  and  hurt  her  pretty 
hands  and  made  them  bleed ;  she  never  looked  at 
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them,  nor  heeded,  but  got  up  and  sighed  at  the  in¬ 
terruption  :  then  patiently  persisted.  It  took  her 
two  hours  to  examine  thus,  in  detail,  one  half  the 
island :  but  at  last  she  discovered  something.  She 
saw  at  the  eastern  side  of  the  reef  a  wooden  figure 
of  a  woman,  and,  making  her  way  to  it,  found  the 
figure-head,  and  a  piece  of  the  bow,  of  the  ship, 
with  a  sail  on  it,  .and  a  yard  on  that.  This  i'rag- 
ment  was  wedged  into  an  angle  of  the  reef,  and 
the  seaward  edge  of  it  shattered  in  a  way  that 
struck  terror  to  Helen,  for  it  showed  her  how  om¬ 
nipotent  the  s«'A  had  been.  On  the  reef  itself  she 
found  a  cask  with  its  head  stove  in,  also  a  little  keg 
and  two  wooden  chests  or  cases.  But  what  was  all 
this  to  her  ? 

She  sat  down  again,  for  her  knees  failed  her. 
Presently  there  was  a  sort  of  moan  near  her,  and  a 
seal  splashed  into  the  water  and  dived  out  of  her 
right.  She  put  her  hands  on  her  heart,  and  bowed 
her  head  down,  utterly  desolate.  She  sat  thus  for 
a  long  time  indeed,  until  she  was  inten-upted  by  a 
most  unexpected  visitor. 

Something  came  sniffing  up  to  her  and  put  a 
cold  nose  to  her  hand.  She  started  violently  and 
both  her  hands  were  in  the  air  in  a  moment. 

It  was  a  dog,  a  pointer.  He  whimpered  aud 
tried  to  gamlml,  but  could  not  manage  it ;  he  was 
too  weak.  However,  he  contrived  to  let  her  see 
with  the  wagging  of  his  tail,  and  a  certain  contem¬ 
poraneous  twist  of  his  emaciated  body,  that  she 
was  welcome.  But,  having  perlbrmed  this  cere¬ 
mony,  he  trotted  feebly  away,  leaving  her  very 
much  st.irtled,  and  not  knowing  what  to  think ; 
indeed,  this  incident  set  her  trembling  all  over. 

A  dog  saved  from  the  wreck !  Then  why  not  a 
man  ?  And  why  not  that  life  ?  O,  thought  she, 
would  God  save  that  creature,  and  not  pity  my  poor 
angel  and  me  ? 

She  got  up  animatc<l  with  hope,  and  recom- 
mence<l  her  researches.  She  now  kept  at  the  out¬ 
ward  edge  of  the  island,  and  so  went  all  round  till 
she  reached  her  boat  again.  The  shark  was  swim¬ 
ming  to  and  fro,  waiting  for  her  with  horrible  per¬ 
tinacity.  She  tried  to  cat  a  mouthful,  but,  though 
the  was  faint,  she  could  not  eat  She  drank  a 
■outhful  of  water,  and  then  went  to  search  tlie 
very  small  portion  that  remained  of  the  reef,  and 
to  take  the  poor  dog  home  with  her,  because  he  she 
had  lost  w.as  so  good  to  animals.  Only  his  example 
it  left  me,  she  said ;  and  with  that  came  another 
buret  of  sorrow.  But  she  got  up  and  did  the  rest 
of  her  work,  crying  as  she  went.  After  some  se¬ 
vere  travelling  she  got  near  the  northeast  limit,  and 
in  a  sort  of  gully  ^e  saw  .the  d<^,  quietly  seated 
bigfa  on  his  tail.  She  called  him;  but  he  never 
moved.  So,  then,  she  went  to  him,  and,  when  she 
got  near  him,  she  saw  why  he  would  not  come. 
He  was  watching.  Close  by  him  lay  the  form  of  a 
man  nearly  covered  with  seaweed.  The  feet  were 
visible,  and  so  was  the  face,  the  latter  deadly  pale. 
It  was  he.  In  a  moment  she  was  by  him,  and  lean¬ 
ing  over  him  with  both  hands  quivering.  Was  he 
dead  V  No ;  his  eyes  were  closed ;  he  was  fast 
asleep. 

Her  bands  flew  to  his  face  to  feel  him  alive,  and 
then  grasped  both  his  hands  and  drew  them  up 
towards  her  panting  bosom :  and  the  tears  of  joy 
streamed  from  her  eyes,  as  she  sobbed  and  mur¬ 
mured  over  him,  she  knew  not  what.  At  that  he 
awoke  and  stared  at  her.  He  uttered  a  loud  ejac¬ 
ulation  of  joy  and  wonder,  then  taking  it  all  in. 


burst  into  tears  himself  and  fell  to  kissing  her  hands 
and  blessing  her.  The  poor  soul  had  almost  given 
himself  up  for  lost  And  to  be  saved,  all  in  a  mo¬ 
ment,  and  by  her ! 

They  could  neither  of  them  speak,  bat  only  min¬ 
gled  tears  of  joy  and  gratitude. 

Hazel  recovered  himself  first;  and  rising  some¬ 
what  stiffly,  lent  her  his  arm.  Her  father’s  spirit 
went  out  of  her  in  the  moment  of  victory,  and  she 
was  all  woman,  —  sweet,  loving,  clinging  woman. 
She  got  hold  of  his  hand  as  well  as  his  arm,  and 
clutched  it  so  tight,  her  little  grasp  seemed  velvet 
and  steel. 

“  Let  me  feel  you,”  said  she :  “  but  no  words  1  no 
words !  ” 

_  He  supported  his  preserver  tenderly  to  the  boat, 
then,  hoisting  the  sail,  he  fetched  the  east  side  in 
two  tacks,  shipped  the  sail  and  yard,  and  also  the 
cask,  keg,  and  boxes.  He  then  put  a  great  quantity 
of  loose  oysters  on  board,  each  as  large  as  a  plate. 
She  looked  at  him  with  amazement 

“  What,”  said  she,  when  he  had  quite  loaded  the 
boat,  “only  just  out  of  the  jaws  of  death,  and  yet 
you  can  trouble  your  head  about  oysters  and 
things.” 

“  Wait  till  you  see  what  I  shall  do  with  them,” 
said  he.  “  These  are  pearl  oysters.  1  gathered 
them  for  you,  when  I  had  little  hope  I  should  ever 
see  you  again  to  give  them  you.” 

'Ihls  was  an  unlucky  speech.  The  act,  that 
seemed  so  small  and  natural  a  thing  to  him,  the 
woman’s  heart  measured  more  correctly.  Something 
rose  in  her  throat ;  she  tried  to  laugh  instead  of  cry¬ 
ing,  and  so  she  did  both,  and  went  into  a  violent  fit 
of  hysterics  that  showed  how  thoroughly  her  nature 
had  been  stirred  to  its  depths.  She  quite  frightened 
Hazel;  and,  indeeil,  the  strength  of  an  excited 
woman’s  weakness  b  sometimes  alarming  to  manly 
natures. 

He  did  all  he  could  to  soothe  her ;  without  much 
success.  As  soon  as  she  was  better  he  set  sail, 
thinking  home  was  the  best  place  for  her.  She 
leant  back  exhausted,  and,  after  a  while,  seemed  to 
be  asleep.  We  don’t  believe  she  was,  but  Hazel 
did ;  and  sat,  cold  and  aching  in  body,  but  warm  at 
heart,  worshipping  her  with  all  his  eyes. 

At  last  they  got  ashore;  and  he  sat  by  her  fire 
and  told  her  all,  while  sbe  cooked  his  sapper  and 
warmed  clothes  at  the  fire  for  him. 

The  ship,”  said  he,  “  was  a  Dutch  vessel,  bound 
from  Batavia  to  Callao,  that  had  probably  mne  on 
her  beam  ends,  for  she  was  full  of  water.  lur  crew 
had  abandoned  her ;  I  think  they  underrated  the  • 
buoyancy  of  the  ship  and  cargo.  They  left  the  , 
poor  dog  on  board.  Her  helm  was  lashed  a-wqather 
a  couple  of  turns,  but  whv  that  was  done,  I  cannot 
tell  for  the  life  of  me.  )  boarded  her ;  unshipped 
my  mast,  and  moored  the  boat  to  the  ship ;  fed  the 
poor  dog ;  rummaged  In  the  hold,  and  contrived  to 
hoist  up  a  small  cask  of  salted  beef,  and  a  keg  of 
mm,  anil  some  cases  of  grain  and  seeds.  I  managed 
to  slide  these  on  to  the  reef  by  means  of  the  mast 
and  oar  lashed  together.  But  a  roller  ground  the 
wreck  farther  on  to  the  reef,  and  the  sadden  snap 
broke  the  rope,  as  I  suppose,  and  the  boat  went  to 
sea.  I  never  knew  the  misfortune  till  1  saw  her 
adrift.  I  could  have  got  over  that  by  making  a 
raft ;  but  the  gale  from  the  north  brought  such  a 
sea  on  ns.  I  saw  she  must  break  up,  so  I  got 
ashore  how  I  could.  Ah,  I  little  thought  to  see 
your  face  again,  still  less  that  I  should  owe  my  life 
to  you.” 
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“  l^are  me,”  said  Helen,  faintly. 

“  What,  must  not  I  thank  you  even  for  my  life?  ” 

“  No.  The  account  is  far  from  even  yet.” 

“You  are  no  arithmetician  to  say  so.  What 
astonishes  me  most  is,  that  you  have  never  once 
scolded  me  for  all  the  trouble  and  anxiety  —  ” 

“I  am  too  happy  to  see  you  sitting  there,  to  scold 
you..  But,  still  I  do  ask  you,  to  leave  the  sea  alone, 
after  this.  The  treacherous  monster!  0,  think 
what  you  and  I  have  suffered  on  it.” 

She  seemed  r|uite  worn  out.  He  saw  that,  and 
retired  for  the  night,  casting  one  more  wistful  glance 
on  her.  But  at  that  moment  she  was  afraid  to  look 
at  him.  Her  heart  was  welling  over  with  U'nder- 
ness  for  the  dear  friend  whose  life  she  had  saved. 

Next  morning  Hazel  rose  at  daybreak  as  usual, 
but  found  himself  stiff  in  the  joints,  and  with  a  pain 
in  bis  back.  The  mat  that  hung  at  the  opening  of 

1  Helen’s  cave  was  not  removed  as  usual.  She  was 
!  on  her  bed  with  a  violent  headache. 

1  Hazel  fed  Ponto,  and  corrected  him.  He  was  at 

present  a  civilized  dog ;  so  he  made  a  weak  rush 
'at  the  boobies  and  ni^dies  directly. 

He  also  smelt  Tommy  inquisitively,  to  learn  was 
he  an  eatable.  Tommy  somehow  divined  the  end 
of  this  sinister  curiosity,  and  showed  his  teeth, 
j  Then  Hazel  got  a  rope,  and  tied  one  end  round 

i  his  own  waist,  and  one  round  Ponto’s  neck,  and  at 
every  outbreak  of  civilization,  jerked  him  sharply 
on  to  his  back.  Tlie  effect  of  this  discipline  was 
rapid;  Ponto  soon  found  that  he  must  not  make 
war  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  island.  He  was  a 
docile  animal,  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  consented 
to  make  one  of  “  the  happy  family,”  as  Hazel  called 
the  miscellaneous  crew  that  beset  him. 

Helen  and  Hazel  did  not  meet  till  past  noon ; 
and,  when  they  did  meet,  it  was  plain  she  had  been 
j  thinking  a  great  deal,  for  her  greeting  was  so  shy 
and  restrained  as  to  appear  cold  and  distant  to 
Hazel.  He  thought  to  himself,  I  was  too  happy 
yesterday,  and  she  too  kind.  Of  course  it  could 
not  last. 

This  change  in  her  seemed  to  grow  rather  than 
diminish.  She  carried  it  so  far  as  to  go  and  almost 
bide  during  the  working  hours.  She  made  off  to 
the  jungle,  -and  spent  an  unreasonable  time  there. 
She  professed  to  be  collecting  cotton,  and  it  must 
be  admitted  she  brought  a  good  deal  home  with  her. 
But  Hazel  could  not  accept  cotton  as  the  only  mo¬ 
tive  for  this  sudden  separation. 

He  lost  the  light  of  her  face  till  the  evening. 
Then  matters  took  another  turn :  she  was  too  polite. 
Ceremony  and  courtesy  appeared  to  be  gradually 
'  encroaching  upon  tender  friendship  and  familiarity : 
yet,  how  and  then,  her  soft  hazel  eyes  seemed  to 
turn  on  him  in  silence,  and  say,  forgive  me  all  this. 
Then  at  those  sweet  looks,  love  and  forgiveness 
poured  out  of  his  eyes.  And  then  hers  sought  the 
gpH)und.  And  this  was  generally  followed  by  a  cer¬ 
tain  mixture  of  stiffness,  timidity,  and  formality,  too 
subtle  to  describe. 

The  much-enduring  man  began  to  lose  patience. 

“  This  is  caprice,”  said  he.  “  Cruel  caprice.” 

Our  female  readers  will  probably  take  a  deejier 
view  of  it  than  that.  Whatever  it  was,  anotner 
change  was  at  hand.  Since  he  was  so  exposed  to 
the  weather  on  the  reef.  Hazel  had  never  been  free 
from  pain ;  but  he  had  done  his  best  to  work  it  off. 
He  had  collected  all  the  valuables  from  the  wreck, 
made  a  new  mast,  set  up  a  rude  capstan  to  draw 
the  boat  ashore,  and  cut  a  little  dock  for  her  at  low 
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water,  and  clayed  it  in  the  full  heat  of  the  sun ;  and 
having  accomplished  this  drudgery,  he  got  at  last  to 
his  labor  of  love;  he  opened  a  quantity  of  pearl 
oysters,  fed  Tommy  and  the  duck  with  them,  and 
began  the  great  work  of  lining  the  cavern  with  them,  ■ 
The  said  cavern  was  somewhat  shell-shaped,  and  i! 
his  idea  was  to  iii.ake  it  out  of  a  gloomy  cavern  into  ,1 
a  vast  shell,  lined  entirely,  roof  and  sides,  with  glo.  1 
rious,  sweet,  prismatic,  mother-of-pearl,  fresh  from  ' 
ocean.  Well,  one  morning,  while  Helen  was  in  the 
jungle,  he  made  a  cement  of  guano,  sand,  clay,  and  1 
water,  nipped  some  shells  to  a  shape  with  the  pin¬ 
cers,  and  cemented  them  neatly,  like  Mosaic 
almost ;  but  in  the  middle  of  his  work  he  was  cut  >: 
down  by  the  disorder  he  had  combated  so  stoutly.  ! 
He  fairly  gave  in,  and  sat  ilown  groaning  with  pain.  ' 
And  in  this  state  Helen  found  him. 

“  0,  what  is  the  matter?”  said  she. 

He  told  her  the  truth  and  said  he  had  violent  pains 
in  the  back  and  head.  She  did  not  say  much,  but  : 
she  turned  pale.  She  bustled  and  lighted  a  great 
fire,  and  made  him  lie  down  by  it.  She  propped  ; 
his  head  u[) ;  she  set  water  on  to  boil  for  him,  and  ' 
would  not  let  him  move  for  anything ;  and  all  the 
time  her  features  were  brimful  of  the  liveliest  con-  1 
cern.  He  could  not  help  thinking  how  much  better 
it  was  to  be  ill  and  in  ]>ain,  and  have  her  so  kind,  ' 
than  to  be  well,  and  see  her  cold  and  distant 
Towards  evening  he  got  better,  or  rather  he  mi^ 
took  an  intermission  for  cure,  and  retired  to  his 
boat ;  but  she  made  him  take  her  rug  with  him; 
and,  when  he  was  gone,  she  could  not  sleep  for 
anxiety ;  and  it  cut  her  to  the  heart  to  think  how 
poorly  he  was  lodged  compared  with  her. 

Of  all  the  changes  fate  could  bring,  this  she  had 
never  dreamed  of,  that  she  should  be  so  robust,  and 
he  should  be  sick  and  in  pain. 

She  passed  an  uneasy,  restless  night,  and  loni 
before-morning  she  awoke  for  the  sixth  or  seventh 
time,  and  she  awoke  with  a  misgiving  in  her  mind, 
and  some  sound  ringing  in  her  ears.  She  listened 
and  heard  nothing ;  but  in  a  few  moments  it  began 
again. 

It  was  Hazel  talking,  —  talking  in  a  manner  so 
fast,  so  strange,  so  loud,  that  it  made  her  blood  run 
cold.  It  was  the  voice  of  Hazel,  but  not  his  mind. 

She  drew  near,  and,  to  her  dismay,  found  him 
fever-stricken,  and  pouring  out  words  with  little 
sequence.  She  came  close  to  him  and  tried  to 
soothe  him,  but  he  answered  her  quite  at  random,  ^ 
and  went  on  flinging  out  the  strangest  things  in 
stranger  order.  She  trembled  and  waited  for  a  lull,  | 
hoping  then  to'  soothe  him  with  soft  words  and  tones  ; 
of  tender  pity.  | 

“  Dens  and  caves  !  ”  he  roared,  answering  an  im-  '  i 
aginary  detractor.  “  Well,  never  mind,  love  shall 
make  that  hole  in  the  rock  a  palace  for  a  queen  ;  for  f 
fl  queen?  For  the  queen.”  Here  he  suddenly  | 
changed  characters  and  fancied  he  was  interpreting  j! 
the  discourse  of  another.  “  He  means  the  Queen  ' 
of  the  Fairies,”  said  he,  patronizingly:  then,  resum-  p 
ing  his  own  character  with  loud  defiance,  “  I  say 
her  chamber  shall  outshine  the  glories  of  the  Alham¬ 
bra,  as  far  as  the  lilies  outshone  the  artificial  glories  1 
of  King  Solomon.  O  mighty  Nature,  let  others  re-  i.j 
ly  on  the  painter,  the  gold-beater,  the  carver  of 
marble,  come  you  and  help  me  adorn  the  temple  of  i 
my  beloved.  Amen.”  ; 

(The  poor  soul  thought,  by  the  sound  of  his  own  ^ 
words,  it  must  be  a  prayer  he  had  uttered.^  ^ 

And  now  Helen,  with  streaming  eyes,  tried  to  put 
in  a  wonl,  but  he  stopped  her  with  a  wild  hush! 
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[  and  went  off  into  a  8cri»!S  of  mv-sterious  whisperings. 
“Make  no  noise,  please,  or  we  shall  frighten  her. 
There  —  that  is  her  window  —  no  noise,  plea.se  ! 
I’ve  watched  and  waited  lour  hours,  just  to  see  her 
sweet,  darling  shadow  on  the  blinds,  and  shall  I 
lose  it  for  your  small  talk  V  all  parado.xes  and  plati¬ 
tudes  !  excuse  luy  plain  s{)caking  —  hush !  here  it 
comes,  —  her  shadow  —  hush  —  how  my  heart  beats. 
It  is  gone.  So  now  ”  (speaking  out),  “  Good 
nieht,  base  world  !  _  Do  you  hear  ?  you  company  of 
■  liars,  thieves,  and  traitors,  called  the  world,  go  and 
sleep  if  J’ou  can.  I  sleep :  because  my  con¬ 
science  IS  clear.  Fahe  accwallons !  Who  can 
help  them  ?  They  are  the  act  of  others.  Read  of 
I  Job,  and  Paul,  and  .loan  of  Arc.  No,  no,  no,  no  ;  I 
!  didn’t  say  read  ’em  out  with  those  stentorian  lungs, 
j  I  must  be  allowed  a  little  sleep,  a  man  that  wastes 
the  midnight  oil,  yet  brushes  tlie  early  dew.  Good 
night.” 

lie  turned  round  and  slept  for  several  hours  as 
he  supposed ;  but  in  reality  he  was  silent  for  just 
three  secomK  “  Well,”  said  he,  “  and  is  a  ganlen- 
er  a  man  to  be  looked  down  upon  by  upstarts  ? 
When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  where  was  then 
the  gentleman  ?  ^Vhy,  where  the  spade  wa.s.  Yet 
I  1  went  through  the  Herald’s  College  and  not  one  of 
our  mushroom  aristocracy  (‘  bloated  ’  I  object  to ; 

I  they  don’t  eat  half  as  much  as  their  footmen)  had 
'  a  spade  for  a  crest.  There ’s  nothing  ancient  west 
of  the  Caspian.  Well,  all  the  better.  For  there ’s 
‘  no  fool  like  an  old  fool.  A  spade ’s  a  spade  for  a 
.  that,  an  a  that,  an  a  that,  an  a  that,  —  an  a  that,  — 

'  I  an  a  that.  Hallo  !  Stop  that  man ;  he ’s  gone  off 
1 1  on  his  cork  leg,  of  a  that,  on  a  that,  —  and  it  is  my 
j;  wish  to  be  <juiet.  Allow  me  respectfully  to  ob- 
i  serve,”  said  he  striking  off  suddenly  into  an  air  of 
;  vast  politenes.s,  that  man  requires  change.  I ’ve 
done  a  jolly  gooil  day’s  work  with  the  spade  for  this 
;  dd  Buffer,  and  now  the  intellect  claims  its  turn, 
j  The  mind  retires  above  the  noisy  world  to  its  Acrop¬ 
olis,  and  there  discusses  the  great  problem  of  the  day ; 
j  the  Insular  Enigma.  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the 
j  question,  I  believe.  No  it  is  not.  That  is  fully  dis- 
!  cussed  elsewhere.  Hum!  To  diffuse  —  intelligence 
—  from  a  fixed  island  —  over  one  hundred  leagues 
j  of  water. 

I  “It’s  a  stinger.  But  I  can’t  complain.  I  had 
read  Lempriere,  and  Smith  and  Bryant,  and  mythol¬ 
ogy  in  general :  yet  I  must  go  and  fall  in  love  with 
the  Sphinx.  Men  are  so  vain.  Vanity  whispered 
,  she  will  set  you  a  light  one ;  why  is  a  cobbler  like  a 
king,  for  institnee.  She  is  in  love  with  yon,  ye  fool, 
if  you  are  with  her.  The  harder  the  riddle  the 
higher  the  compliment  the  Sphinx  pays  you.  That 
is  the  way  all  sensible  men  look  at  it.  She  is  not 

I'  the  Sphinx :  she  is  an  angel,  and  I  call  her  my 
Lady  Caprice.  Hale  lier  for  beinfj  Caprice  ?  You 
incorrigible  muddle-head.  Why,  1  love  Caprice  for 
being  her  shadow.  Poor,  impotent  love  that  can’t 
solve  a  problem.  The  only  one  she  ever  set  roe. 

!  I ’ve  gone  about  it  like  a  fobl.  What  is  the  use 
I  putting  up  little  bits  of  telegraphs  on  the  island? 
j  I’ll  make  a  kite  a  hundred  feet  high,  get  five  miles 
I  of  rope  ready  against  the  ne.xt  hurricane ;  and 
'  then  I  ’ll  rub  it  with  phosphorus  and  fly  it.  But 
I  what  can  1  fasten  it  to  ?  No  tree  would  hold  it. 

Dunce !  To  the  island  itself,  of  course.  And 
j  now  go  to  Stantle,  M.agg,  Melton,  and  Cope- 
i  stake  for  one  thousand  yards  of  silk,  —  Money ! 

Money!  Money!  Well,  give  them  a  mortgage 
i  on  the  island,  and  a  draft  on  the  galleon.  Now 
stop  the  pitch-fountain,  and  bore  a  hole  near  it; 


fill  fifty  balloons  with  gas,  inscribe  them  with  the 
latitude  and  longitude,  fly  them,  and  bring  all 
the  world  about  our  ears.  The  problem  is  solved. 
It  is  solved,  and  1  am  destroyed.  She  leaves  me ; 
she  thinks  no  more  of  me.  Her  heart  is  in  Eng¬ 
land.” 

Then  he  muttered  for  a  long  time  unintelligibly ; 
and  Helen  ventured  near,  and  actually  laid  her  hand 
on  his  brow  to  soothe  him.  But  suddenly  his  mutter¬ 
ing  ceased,  and  he  seemed  to  be  puzzling  hard ‘over 
something. 

The  result  came  out  in  a  clear  articulate  sentence, 
that  made  Helen  recoil,  and  holding  by  the  mast, 
cast  an  indescribable  look  of  wonder  and  dismay  on 
the  speaker. 

The  words  that  so  staggered  her  were  these,  to  the 
letter. 

“  She  says  she  hates  reptiles.  Yet  she  marries 
Arthur  Wardlaw.” 

[To  be  continaed.] 


TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  A  NATIONAL 
AVANT. 

nv  J.  SrOTT  RUSSELL,  F.  B.  S. 

Technical  education  is  for  the  English  people 
almost  a  new  question  ;  education  of  any  kind  can 
hardly  be  called  their  forte.  AVhen  we  call  the  Ger¬ 
mans  a  nation  of  schoolmasters,  the  epithet  is  nei¬ 
ther  given  nor  felt  as  praise  ;  and  if  we  were  to 
choose  whether  we  would  be  called  a  nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers  or  of  pedagogues,  we  should  pro’oably  hug 
the  old  epithet.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  our  theories 
that  knowledge  is  a  commodity,  which  like  others 
must  take  its  chance  in  the.  market ;  that  those  who 
want  it  may  buy  it,  and  those  who  don’t  or  can’t 
may  go  without ;  that  learning  of  a  high  quality  will 
fetch  its  own  price  in  the  market,  and  that  educa¬ 
tion  of  a  low  quality  will  be  sold  cheap ;  that  shops 
for  schooling  may  be  opened  by  any  one  that  choos¬ 
es  to  pay  rent  and  advertise ;  and  that  children  may 
be  sent  to  whatever  school  offers  the  best  bargain. 
Accordingly,  schooling  with  us  is  a  trade,  but  not 
necessarily  a  skilled  trade,  for  it  neither  requires  as 
([ualification  an  apprenticeship,  nor  h.os  it  a  trades 
union  to  protect  its  privileges :  the  columns  of  our 
newspapers  contain  the  attractive  placards  of  rival 
schools  underselling  each  other ;  and  bed,  board, 
washing  and  schooling  at  £  14  a  year,  is  surely  as 
good  a  bargain  as  can  be  had  in  any  country  in  the 
world.  Those,  therefore,  who  say  that  education  in 
England  is  cither  scarce  or  dear,  have  only  to  go  to 
their  daily  papers,  and  satisfy  themselves  that  the 
English,  in  this  as  in  some  other  commodities,  are  a 
nation  of  successful  shopkeepers. 

But  the  question  is  now  forcing  itself  home  upon 
ns  in  several  intelligible  ways,  “  What  is  to  be  done 
with  those  who  don’t  want  the  article,  and  won’t 
come  and  buy  ?  Shall  they  be  made  to  do  so  ?  ” 
Certainly  not ;  that  is  compuhion,  and  compulsion 
is  the  enemy  of  free-trade,  and  free-trade  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  our  nation  of  shop-keep-, 
ers.  To  this  national  logic  there  is  a  short  direct 
answer :  “  Your  dogma  is  a  fallacy :  knowledge  is 
not  a  commodity ;  it  is  not  to  be  had  for  the  buying, 
its  quality  is  not  determined  by  its  cost,  nor  its  cost 
by  its  quality ;  scarcity  does  not  raise  its  price, 
abundance  does  not  lower  it  Education  obeys  few 
of  the  laws  of  shop :  the  man  who  has  much  wants 
more,  the  man  who  has  little  cares  for  it  less,  and  he 
who  has  none  will  take  no  troublfe  to  get  it;  the 
boy  who  has  no  learning  has  to  be  driven  to  school, 
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and  the  man  who  has  none  refuses  to  cross  its  thresh¬ 
old.” 

The  political  economy  of  shop  is  therefore  a  blun¬ 
der  ;  when  applied  to  education  it  is  a  blunder  and 
leads  to  crime.  Knowledge  is  a  high  gift,  most 
valued  by  those  who  have  it  in  largest  quantity; 
it  is  also  a  gift  which  only  tho.se  who  possess  can 
bestow  on  others,  —  in  other  words,  only  the  edu¬ 
cated  can  instruct  the  uneducated.  But  the  pos¬ 
session  of  this  high  privilege  carries  with  it  respon¬ 
sibility  and  duty :  it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  know 
to  communicate  their  knowledge  to  their  fellow- 


This  is  the  modem  doctrine  of  the  responsibility 
of  knowledge.  In  olden  times  the  practice  and  the 
theory  were  the  contrary  of  this.  It  was  considered 
the  duty  of  those  who  knew  to  kcc])  the  secret :  the 
learned  excluded  the  vulgar  by  hiding  their  knowl¬ 
edge  in  ancient  tongues ;  crafts  hoarded  secrets  un¬ 
der  extreme  penalties ;  even  medicine  and  religion 
were  sedulously  veiled  in  mystery. 

The  truth  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  knowing  to 
instruct  the  unknowing  is  becoming  tardily  recog¬ 
nized  even  in  this  country.  The  past  year  seems 
likely  to  form  an  era  both  in  the  theory  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  the  practice  of  education ;  it  is  beginning 
to  be  felt  vaguely,  rather  as  an  apprehension  than 
a  conviction,  that  a  government  may  have  some 
sort  of  moral  if  not  political  responsibility  for  the  in¬ 
tellectual  and  technical  condition  in  which  it  keeps 
the  people  it  governs,  or  in  which  it  leaves  them 
when  it  ceases  to  govern.  Hitherto  the  question  for 
a  Ministry  on  its  trial  has  been,  —  “  ^V^hat  is  the 
state  of  accounts  of  exports  and  imports?  Has  the 
nation  under  your  guidance  bought  and  sold  more 
than  under  the  Opposition  ?  Are  the  funds  higher 
or  lower  than  when  you  took  office,  and  do  you 
leave  the  turn  of  trade  for  or  against  us  ?  ”  For  the 
future  it  seems  as  if  new  questions  would  be  asked, 
—  Do  you  leave  the  English  people  a  happier, 
wiser,  more  skilled,  more  refined,  and  more  content¬ 
ed  people  than  you  found  them  when  you  took  of¬ 
fice  ?  Has  the  social  condition  of  the  various  classes 
become  more  equal  under  your  administration,  or 
are  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  misery  as  wide  as 
before  ?  ”  These  are  awkward  and  uncomfortable 
questions ;  but  they  seem  likely  to  be  the  questions 
of  the  future,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  has  been 
passing  round  us  in  1867. 

Many  causes,  political  and  other,  have  served  to 
raise  these  questions  in  public  interest ;  but  mainly 
the  Universal  Exhibition  at  Paris  has  served  to  give 
them  definite  form  and  expression.  Among  some 
faults  and  shortcomings,  that  Exhibition  had  one 
transcendent  merit :  for  the  first  time  a  Universal 
Exhibition  was  complete  and  symmetric  ;  whatever 
faults  were  found  with  the  building,  none  could  be 
found  with  tlie  plan  and  oi^nization  of  the  interior 
and  its  contents.  The  industries  of  all  had  equal 
prominence,  and  those  of  each  branch  were  placed 
side  by  side  under  conditions  most  favorable  for 
comparison ;  the  leading  idea  once  obtained,  no 
thoughtful  observer  bent  on  any  course  of  Inquiry 
could  fail  to  make  his  comparison  easily.  Perhaps 
the  very  absence  of  attractiveness  or  beauty  in  the 
building  itself  gave  it  this  advantage,  that  without 
distraction  of  any  sort  the  visitor  could  devote  his 
whole  time  to  the  study  of  its  contents ;  those  con¬ 
tents  were  also  on  this  occa.sion  more  truly  and  sym¬ 
metrically  representative  of  each  nation,  for  they 
were  the  result  of  the  organization  and  training  for 
previous  Exhibitions,  whereas  the  early  Exhibitions 


had  to  depend  on  the  fitful  labor  of  unorganized 
individual  industry. 

Extraordinary  pains  have  moreover  been  taken, 
on  this  occasion,  to  gather  the  lesson  and  moral  of 
the  Exhibition  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  people. 
A  new  organization  was  provided  of  which  we  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  full  value  to  have  been  appre- 
hended  at  the  time  it  was  initiated.  There  were  of 
course  the  usual  reports  of  the  jurors,  and  the  prizes 
which  followed  their  awards :  but  awards  and  med¬ 
als  became  so  profusely  showered  that  their  number 
nearly  neutralized  their  value.  Besides,  and  we 
may  say  above  and  beyond,  the  jurors,  was  a  higher 
series  of  reports  prepared  by  spe<*ial  commissioners 
sent  to  report  on  the  results  of  the  Exhibition  with 
reference  to  national  interests  ;  and  a  large  number 
of  their  reports  have  already  been  printed,  and  will 
speeilily  appear  in  the  forthcoming  Kensington  Blue 
Book.  A  second  series  of  reports,  of  a  still  more 
strictly  technical  nature,  was  elicited  by  the  Com¬ 
missioners  of  Schools,  who  had  ascertained  that 
many  of  the  reports  on  the  French  Exhibition  ap¬ 
peared  to  throw  the  blame  of  certain  cases  of  inferi¬ 
ority  on  the  lower  technical  education  of  the  British 
peo])le,  and  the  Commission  issued  a  series  of  in- 
(jiiiries  of  which  they  then  published  the  report 
On  this  report  the  Grovemment  having  t.aken  alarm, 
sent  abroad  a  Commissioner,  if  not  officially  at  least 
ojjicieusement,  to  ascertain  by  personal  inquiry  wheth¬ 
er  the  alleged  defects  of  our  8}’8tcms  of  education 
and  our  inferiority  to  some  other  countries  in  some 
sorts  of  technical  skill  were  real  or  imaginary ;  and 
we  have  in  the  report  of  hlr.  Samuelson  to  tlie  Vice- 
President  of  the  Council  of  Education  the  views  rf 
a  practical  manufacturer  concerning  the  previous 
statements.  All  these  sources  of  information  agree 
on  three  points,  —  on  the  great  practical  value  of 
education  to  a  people ;  on  the  admirable  organiza¬ 
tion  provided  by  the  Governments  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  giving  to  their  people  systematic  and  uni¬ 
versally  difiu^d  technical  education  ;  and  thirdly,  on 
the  deplorable  neglect  of  such  measures  which  has 
characterized  our  own  Government  and  people. 

But  in  our  estimation  there  is  a  collection  of  doc¬ 
uments  of  far  more  importance  than  all  these  put  to¬ 
gether,  which  has  just  been  published  in  tin  unas¬ 
suming  form  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  issued 
from  tneir  rooms  in  the  Adelphi,  at  the  small  price 
of  half  a  crown.  We  doubt  whether  the  Society 
itself  clearly  saw  what  it  was  about  when  it  under¬ 
took  the  harmless,  beneficent  duty  of  offering  to 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  such  English  artisans 
as  wanted  to  study  their  own  departments  of  trade 
in  the  French  Exhibition,  and  could  not  afford  the 
cost ;  and  when  in  return  for  this  benefit,  it  imposed 
the  modest  condition  that  they  should  report  in 
writing  on  what  they  had  seen  and  learnt  Out  of 
this  simple  act  has  grown  a  collection  of  reports,  689 
pages  of  closely  printed  matter,  full  of  subject  for 
the  gravest  thought ;  treating,  in  fact,  the  whole 
question  of  the  social  Condition,  moral  and  religions 
education  of  the  workman,  and  of  the  duties  which 
various  Governments  have  either  neglected  or  per¬ 
formed,  in  giving  or  withholding  from  the  youth  of 
a  nation  that  intelligence,  skill,  and  taste  which  they 
unanimously  declare  education  can  promote  and 
develop  if  it  cannot  create.  It  is  the  quiet,  i-eason- 
able,  practical,  and  moderate  tone  in  which  all  this 
has  been  investigated  and  set  down,  which  renders 
this  volume  the  notable  contribution  to  Social 
Science  in  1867. 

Of  all  these  four  separate  sources  of  knowledge. 
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we  should  wish  to  convey  to  our  readers  the  aim, 

I  the  substance,  and  the  conclusions.  We  fear  wc 
I  shall  not  be  able  in  one  article  to  overtake  all  of 
them,  for  the  field  is  both  wide  and  prolific,  coveis 
nearly  all  the  branches  of  human  industry. 
Taking  up  the  first  “  Iteport  relative  to  Tech¬ 
nical  Education  by  the  Schools’  Inquiry  Commission 
'  of  2d  July,  1867,”  we  find  the  Commissioners  issuing 
I  a  miuest  for  infornmtion  to  some  eminent  jurors 
i  and  others,  as  to  the  truth  of  certain  “  evidence  con¬ 
sidered  to  he  atforded  by  the  International  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Pari!’.,  of  the  inferior  rate  of  progress  in  man- 
I  ofarturing  and  mechanical  industry  in  England 
compared  with  that  made  In  other  European  coun- 
I  tries  and  they  add,  “  it  h.as  been  stated  to  us  that 
I  thb  alleged  inferiority  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to 
{  the  want  of  technical  education,  and  we  have  there- 
,  tore  thought  it  desirable  to  ascertain  from  many  cml- 
I  nent  English  jurors  in  this  department  whether  they 
I  agree  with  this  opinion ;  and  we  think  It  expedient 
I  at  once  to  report  to  your  Miijesty  the  answers 
!  which  we  have  received  to  our  inquiry  on  this 
point.” 

The  gentlemen  whom  they  consulted,  and  whose 
I  answers  they  have  printed,  were :  Dr.  Lyon  Play- 
'  fair,  F.R.S. ;  Professor  Tyndall,  F.ll.S. ;  Dr.  David 
S.  Price ;  J.  E.  M’Connell,  C.E. ;  James  Young, 

'  chemical  manufacturer;  J.  Scott  Kussell,  F.R.S. ; 

>  Captain  BeauinonL  R.E. ;  llobert  Mallet,  C.E. ; 

'  Bev.  Canon  Norris,  M.A. ;  Professor  Frankland, 
F.R.S. ;  John  Fowler,  C.E. ;  Warington  W.  Smyth, 

I  F.K.S. ;  E.  Hiith;  Peter  Graham;  A.  J.  Mundella; 

;  and  W.  Spotten ;  thus  representing  many  of  the 
^  most  important  departments  of  our  educated  profes- 
!  lions,  our  applied  sciences,  engineering  education, 

‘  and  manutactures.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
I  with  giving  the  essence  of  these  opinions. 

Dk.  Lyox  Pi.AYKAiK  gives  as  the  result  of  his 
own  inquiry  as  a  juror,  and  of  those  of  other  jurors, 
“A  singular  accordance  of  opinion  prevailed  that 
oar  country  bad  shown  little  inventiveness  and 
made  little  progress  in  the  peaceful  arts  of  industry, 

I  since  1862.  Out  of  ninety  cla.sse8  there  are  sc.arce- 
I  Ijr  a  dozen  in  which  a  pre-eminence  is  unhesitating- 
Ij  awarded  to  us.  The  one  cause  upon  which  there 
was  most  unanimity  of  conviction  is  that  France, 
Piussla,  Austria,  Belgium  and  Switzerland  pos- 
less  goo<l  systems  of  industrial  education  for  the 
masters  and  managers  of  manufactories  and  work- 
!  shorn,  and  that  England  posse-sses  none.” 

PuoFKseoR  Tyndall  says  :  “  I  have  long  enter¬ 
tained  the  opinion  that,  In  virtue  of  the  better  edu¬ 
cation  provided  by  Continental  nations,  England 
mast  one  day,  and  that  no  distant  one,  find  herself 
oatstripped  by  those  nations,  both  in  the  arts  of 
peace  and  war.” 

Mr.  IIdtii  writes:  “I  am  sorry  to  say  that,  al¬ 
though  we  may  still  be  unsurpassed  in  many  of  our 
pri^uction.«,  wc  no  longer  hold  that  pre-eminence 
which  was  acconled  to  us  In  1851.  The  enormous 
strides  that  have  of  late  been  made  by  our  Conti¬ 
nental  rivals  in  France,  Belgium,  Prussia  and 
Austria  will  make  it  daily  more  difficult  for  our 
woollen  manufacturers  to  hold  not  only  their  former 
prominent  pasition,  but  even  to  maintain  their  pres¬ 
ent  one.  I  found  that  it  Is  the  want  of  industrial 
education  in  this  country  which  prevents  our  manu¬ 
factures  from  making  that  progress  which  other 
nations  are  making.  I  found  both  masters  and 
foremen  of  other  countries  much  more  scientifically 
educate<l  than  our  own.  The  workmen  of  other 
countries  have  a  far  superior  education  to  ours. 


many  of  whom  have  none  whatever.  Their  produc¬ 
tions  show  clearly  that  there  is  not  a  machine  work¬ 
ing  a  machine,  but  that  brains  sit  at  the  loom,  and 
intelligence  stands  at  the  spinfiing-wheel.” 

Mn.  M’Connell  says  :  “  In  the  class  for  which 
I  was  juror  for  England  I  made  a  very  careful  ex¬ 
amination  and  comparison  of  our  locomotive  engines, 
carri.ages,  railway  machinery,  apparatus,  and  mate¬ 
rials,  with  those  exhibited  by  France,  Germany,  and 
Belgium.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  former 
superiority,  either  in  material  or  workmanship,  no 
longer  exists.  Unless  we  adopt  a  system  of  techni¬ 
cal  education  for  our  workmen  in  this  country,  we 
shall  soon  not  even  hold  our  own  in  cheapness.  It 
appears  to  me  Government  should  take  the  matter 
in  hand.  There  should  be  mining  schools  in  South 
Wales,  Staflbrdshire,  and  Durham  ;  and  machinery 
and  engine  schools  in  Manchester,  Glasgow,  &c.” 

Profe.ssor  Fr.ankland  says:  “Asa  juror  in 
Cla.«s  XLIV.  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  I  was  not  only 
forcibly  struck  by  the  want  of  evidence  of  prepress 
in  the  different  branches  of  chemical  manufactures 
carried  on  in  Great  Britain,  but  still  more  so  by 
great  advances  made  by  other  nations,  especially 
Germany,  France  and  Switzerland,  in  respect  of 
such  manufactures,  since  1862,  when,  as  a  juror  in 
the  corresponding  class,  I  had  also  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  chemical  manufactures  of  difl'erent 
nations.  In  the  Polytechnic  schools  of  Germany 
and  Switzerland  the  future  manufacturer  or  mana¬ 
ger  is  made  familiar  with  those  Laws  and  applica¬ 
tions  of  the  great  natural  forces  which  must  mways 
form  the  basis  of  every  intelligent  and  pn^rcssive 
industry.  It  seems  that  at  length  this  superiority  in 
previous  training  Is  more  than  counterbadancing  the 
undoubted  advantages  which  this  country  possesses 
In  raw  material. 

Mr.  Mallet  says:  “I  fully  agree  that  a  better 
system  of  technical  education  for  all  classes  connect¬ 
ed  with  industrial  pursuits  has  become  a  pressing 
necessity  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  Immediate  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  for  oi^anizing  and  procuring  leg¬ 
islatively  such  a  system.”  He  has  been  long  caor 
vinced  that  “  unless  checked  by  a  vast  improvement 
in  our  own  educational  system,  general  and  techni¬ 
cal,  the  pre-eminence  of  England  must  decline  with 
a  rapidly  accelerating  pace.” 

Dr.  David  Price  says :  “  What  is  really  wanted 
for  this  country,  and  is  of  vital  conseijuence  to  our 
future  prosperity,  is  a  higher  scientific  culture  of 
those  who  are  likely  in  the  natural  course  of  events 
to  be  master  manufacturers ;  so  that  when  discover¬ 
ies  are  made  they  may  fructify,  and  not  stagnate  or 
decay,  as  has  too  often  been  the  case  for  want  of 
intelligence  on  the  part  of  those  who  command  cap¬ 
ital  and  books,  to  see  their  merits.” 

The  evidence  given  by  other  jurors  is  not  less 
strong,  but  we  can  only  spare  room  for  one  more 
quotation,  that  of 

Mr.  Mcndella  :  “  The  branch  of  industry  with 
which  I  have  been  connected  for  thirty  years,  is  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery.  I  am  the  managing  part¬ 
ner,  employing  5,000  work-people;  with  establish¬ 
ments  in  Nottingham,  Derby,  and  Loughborough, 
employing  4,000,  with  branches  at  Chemnitz  and 
Pausa  in  Saxony,  employing  about  700  persons.  I 
have  for  four  or  five  years  past  been  increasingly 
alarmed  for  our  industrial  supremacy,  and  my  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  Paris  Exhibition  has  only  confirmed 
and  strengthened  my  fears.  1  am  of  opinion  that 
Englishmen  possess  more  energy,  enterprise,  and 
inventiveness  than  any  other  European  nation.  The 
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best  machines  in  my  trade  now  at  work  in  France 
and  Germany  are  the  inventions  of  Englishmen, 
but  are  there  constructed  and  improveil  by  men 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  superior  industrial 
education.  At  the  largest  establishment  in  Paris, 
these  machines  arc  constructed  and  improved  on 
thoroughly  scientific  principles,  under  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  a  young  man  who,  I'was  informed,  took 
high  honors  at  the  school  of  the  Government  in 
Paris.  Precisely  the  same  thing  is  taking  place  in 
Saxony ;  but  the  Saxons  are,  in  respect  of  educa¬ 
tion,  both  primary  and  industrial,  much  in  advance 
of  the  French,  and  in  my  branch  they  are  our  most 
formidable  rivals.  The  contrast  betwixt  the  work¬ 
people  of  Saxony  and  England  engaged  in  the  same 
trade  is  most  humiliating.  I  have  had  statistics 
taken  of  various  workshops  and  rooms  in  factories  in 
this  district,  and  the  frightful  ignorance  they  i-eveal 
is  disheartening  and  appalling.  In  Saxony  our  man¬ 
ager,  an  Englishman  of  superior  intelligence,  and 
greatly  interested  in  education,  during  a  residence 
of  seven  years,  has  never  met  with  a  workman  who 
cannot  read  or  write ;  not  merely  in  the  limited  and 
imperfect  manner  in  which  the  majority  of  English 
artisans  are  said  to  read  and  write,  but  with  a  free¬ 
dom  and  familiarity  that  enables  them  to  enjoy 
reading,  and  to  conduct  their  correspondence  in  a 
creditable  and  often  superior  style.  Some  of  the 
sons  of  our  poorest  workmen  in  Saxony  are  receiv¬ 
ing  a  technical  education  at  the  Polytechnic  schools, 
such  as  the  sons  of  our  manufacturers  cannot  hope 
to  obtain.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  English  work¬ 
man  is  gradually  losing  the  race,  through  the  supe¬ 
rior  intelligence  which  foreign  Governments  are 
carefully  developing  in  their  artisans.  The  educa¬ 
tion  of  Germany  is  the  result  of  a  national  organiza¬ 
tion  which  compels  every  parent  to  send  his  children 
to  school,  and  afterwards  afibrds  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  such  technical  knowledge  as  may  be  use¬ 
ful  in  the  department  of  industry  to  which  they  are 
destined.”  His  concluding  sentence  ought  to  carry 
great  weight  “  If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position 
in  industrial  competition  we  must  opfiose  to  this 
national  organization  one  cipially  eflectiveand  com¬ 
plete  ;  if  we  continue  the  fight  with  our  present  vol¬ 
untary  system  we  shall  be  defeated,  —  generations 
hence  we  shall  be  struggling  with  ignorance,  squalor, 
pauperism,  and  crime ;  but  with  a  system  of  national 
education  made  compulsory,  and  supplemented  with 
art  and  industrial  education,  I  believe  within  twenty 
years  England  would  pos,s«-ss  the  most  intelligent 
and  inventive  artisans  in  the  world.” 

II.  It  is  no  wonder  that  with  such  a  report  to 
her  Majesty  from  such  a  commission  as  that  of  which 
Lord  Taunton  is  chairman,  the  Committee  of  Coun¬ 
cil  on  Education  should  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  obtain  some  little  information  as  to  what  other 
countries  were  doing  for  the  tei^hnical  education*  of 
their  people.  They  solicited  through  our  represen¬ 
tatives  abroad  such  printed  papers  as  the  various 
Governments  could  give  thqm  regarding  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  technical  schools,  and  we  learn  that  they 
arc  translating  some  of  these  for  public  use.  They 
also  requested  Mr.  Bernhard  |  Samuelson,  M.P.,  to 
visit,  or  accepted  his  otter  to  Examine  (for  it  is  not 
quite  clear  which),  manufacturing  industry  abroad 
in  its  relation  to  technical  schools ;  and  the  result  is 
a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  moved  for 
by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  printed  in  November 
last. 

Mj:.  Samuelsox  travelled  in  France,  Belgium 


and  Germany,  examining  as  he  went  the  most  fa- 
mous  manufacturing  establishments  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  which  stand  in  direct  rivalry  to  our  own.  He 
found  everywhere  in  these  establishments  men  of  all 
ranks  better  educated  than  our  own  :  working  men 
less  illiterate ;  foremen  and  managers  well-educated; 
and  masters  accomplished,  well-informed  men.  He 
traced  out  the  pupils  of  technical  scliouls  to  their 
practical  and  successful  rtisults  as  the  superintend¬ 
ents  of  Large  works,  and  he  sums  up  the  results  of 
his  examinations  in  a  paragi'aph  which  appears  to 
confirm  all  the  reports  made  to  that  Commission 
which  w.as  the  origin  of  the  inquiry.  “  I  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  by  examples  wliat  is  the  condition 
of  some  of  the  leading  industries  in  these  countries 
(France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany).  I  do  not 
think  it  possible  to  estimate  precisely  what  has  been 
the  influence  of  Continental  education  on  Continen¬ 
tal  manufactures.  That  the  r.apid  jirogress  of  many 
trades  abroad  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
superior  technical  knowledge  of  the  di>ector8  of 
works  everywhere,  and  by  the  comparatively  ad¬ 
vanced  elementary  instruction  of  the  workers  in 
some  departments  of  industry,  can  admit  of  but  little 
doubt.  Meanwhile  we  know  that  our  manufacturing 
artisans  are  imperfectly  taught;  our  agriculture 
laborers  illiterate ;  neither  one  nor  the  other  can 
put  forth  with  ettect  the  splendid  (jualities  with 
which  Providence  has  endowed  our  people;  onr 
foremen,  chosen  liom  the  lower  industrial  ranks, 
have  no  sufficient  opportunities  of  correcting  the  de¬ 
ficiencies  of  their  early  education ;  our  managers 
are  too  apt  in  every  case  of  novelty  to  proceed  by 
trial  and  error,  without  scientific  principles  to  guide 
them  ;  and  the  sons  of  our  great  manufacturers  too 
often  either  despise  the  pursuits  of  their  fathers  as 
mere  handicrafts,  unworthy  of  men  of  wealth  and 
education,  or  else,  overlooking  the  beautiful  exam¬ 
ples  which  they  afford  of  the  application  of  natural 
laws  to  the  wants  of  men,  follow  them  solely  as  a 
means  of  heaping  up  more  wealth,  or  at  the  best, 
for  want  of  other  occupation  ;  to  the  evils  of  such  a 
condition,  not  only  our  statesmen  but  also  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  rapidly  awakening,  and,  the  dLsease  being 
once  acknowledged,  I  believe  the  remedy  will  soon 
be  applied.” . 

III.  In  the  two  preceding  sections  we  have 
been  occupied  with  what  wc  may  call  the  upper 
side  of  the  question,  that  Is  to  say,  we  have  seen  It 
from  the  master’s  point  of  view  ;  and  we  have  also 
seen  how  it  is  regarded  by  men  of  science,  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  of  distinguished  technical  skill.  •  Let  us 
now  see  how  the  question  of  technical  education  and 
manufacturing  supremacy  is  regarded  from  the 
workman’s  point  of  view,  and  so  try  to  understand 
the  under  side  of  the  question. 

What  do  our  technical  workers  think  of  their  own 
skill,  intelligence,  taste,  judgment,  knowledge,  cul¬ 
ture,  refinement  ?  What  do  they  think  of  their  ed¬ 
ucation,  of  their  school-training,  and  appnmticeship? 
^\’hat  (lo  they  think  of  the  opportunities  provided 
for  the  matured  workman  who  wishes  to  study*,  to 
copy,  to  increase  his  stores  of  science,  and  rise  to 
higher  grades  of  skill  ?  What  do  they  think  are  the 
duties  of  Government  to  him  and  his  fellows  ?  Bo 
they  think  foijeign  Governments  wiser  in  their  care 
for  their  working  people  than  ours  Do  they  think 
the  systematic  education  of  their  people  to  bfe  waste 
of  pains  or  wise  foresight  ?  In  short,  do  they  find 
in  the  institutions  of  any  other  country  any  social 
amelioration  which  they  would  wish  to  introduce 
into  our  own  ? 
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On  all  these  points  and  a  great  many  more,  we 
have  the  evidence  of  eighty-eight  witni^sses,  all 
workmen,  most  of  them,  evident^,  superior  work¬ 
men,  and  who  are  entitled  by  their  acquirements  to 
be  tenncd  at  least  s^f-cducated  men.  Among  so 
many  witnesses  we  cannot  call  up  all;  but  as  we 
have  enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  whole 
book,  we  will  only  call  such  witnesses  as  appear  to 
have  made  a  special  study  of  each  point. 

1.  On  Early  Technical  Training.  Ml^  Lucuaft, 
the  chairmaker,  says :  “  Seeing  some  lads  at  work 
with  the  men,  in  the  carvers’  shop,  I  went  to  the 
bench  of  one  about  fourteen.  He  was  carving  a 
rhairback  of  a  inedimval  form,  from  a  working  draw¬ 
ing.  I  expressed  iny  surprise  that  one  so  young  was 
found  capable  of  carving  so  well,  and  was  informed 
that  boys  at  school  are  specially  prepared  for  the 
trade  tliev  fancy :  so  that  a  boy  about  to  be  apjiren- 
ticed  to  learn  carving  is  instructed  in  ornamental 
drawing,  modelling,  and  designing.  Further,  I  am 
bound  to  repeat,  that  in  the  race  we  are  nowhere. 
Without  the  least  doubt  or  hesitation,  yet  with  the 
I  most  profound  regret.  I  say  that  our  defeat  is  as  ig¬ 
nominious,  and  I  fear  as  disastrous,  as  it  is  possible 
to  conceive.  We  have  not  only  made  no  progress 
since  1862,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  have  retrograded.'’ 

I  He  adds  that  the  mere  mechanical  workmen  stands 
not  the  slightest  chance  with  the  workman  of  a  cul¬ 
tivated  taste.  “  The  art- workman  of  France  has  a 
I  yreat  advantage  over  us  in  England ;  in  Paris  they 
are  surroundeil  by  works  of  ta.ste,  which  none  but 
tbe  most  obtuse  can  lung  remain  unintluenced  by ; 
their  museums  are  central  and  numerous ;  they  are 
jurrounded  by  works  they  venerate  and  love,  and 
their  very  nature  gets  impregnated  with  them. 
Something  must  be  done,  or  the  working-chisses  will 
be  grievously  wronged,  and  the  whole  nation  suf- 
fea” 

The  lace-m.-ikers  of  Nottingham  say :  “  We  are 
onanimous  in  opinion  that  French  laces  display  a 
decided  superiority  in  design  and  quality  of  material 
j  over  the  English  gooils.”  They  e.xpress  the  hope 
“that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  some  national 
jygtem  of  corajiulsory  education  will  be  brought  into 
existence  to  lessen  the  ignorance  amongst  us,  and 
place  our  country  on  an  equality  of  intelligence 
with  other  nations.” 

Messiw.  Kkxdall  and  Gaunt,  hosiers,  say : 
“  We  observed,  as  a  rule,  that  the  French  people  did 
everything  with  the  greatest  ease  and  tact,  and 
without  much  labor,  and  always  made  a  good  finish 
of  what  they  took  in  hand ;  so  that  nothing  could  be 
much  improved  after  they  had  done  with  it.  On 
tbe  whole,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  French  have 
I  made  gniat  progress  of  late  years,  and  that  they  arc 
continuing  to  progress ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  superior  education  that  is  given  to  the  work¬ 
ing-classes  on  the  Continent  gives  them  an  advan¬ 
tage,  in  some  respects,  over  Englishmen ;  but  there 
are  no  workmen  so  quick  and  so  inventive  as  our 
own,  as  far  as  wo  are  able  to  judge.” 

Mu.  Connelly, stonemason,  says:  “The  French¬ 
man’s  familiarity  with  art,  and  his  early  training  in 
its  principles,  en.tbles  him  to  outstrip  us ;  and  as  ev¬ 
ery  building  in  Paris  is  more  or  less  decorated  with 
!  carving,  you  are  at  a  loss  to  know  how  they  get  all 
their  art-workmen ;  but  the  difficulty  wouhl  not  ap- 
pear  so  much  if  you  could  read  the  lai^e  jdacards  in 
j  French  which  are  posted  up  at  the  ends  of  the 
!  bridges,  and  other  public  places,  informing  workmen 
[  where  they  can  be  taught  drawing  and  modelling 
every  evening  free  of  expense.  That  ho  outstrips 


the  Englishman  in  this  respect  does  not,  I  feel  cer¬ 
tain,  arise  from  the  possession  of  an  especial  art- 
genius,  but  because  whatever  of  it  is  with  him  is 
fully  developed,  and  encouragement  is  given  to  its 
practice ;  and  if  English  workmen  are  behind  in  this 
respect  it  is  not  because  art-genius  is  deficient  in  our 
nature,  but  because  it  is  not  developed  and  encour¬ 
aged  sufficiently.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
loss  which  is  entailed  upon  England  through  the  neg¬ 
lect  of  art-culture  in  every  department  of  our  in¬ 
dustry.  Through  it  we  are  reduced  to  mere  ‘  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water’  for  other  nations. 
The  bulk  of  our  manufacturing  population  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  manufacturing  goods  to  be  sold  cheap,  or 
in  producing  raw  materials  for  other  people  to  work. 
On  a  tongue  of  iron,  for  the  labor  of  which  we  get 
less  than  £l,  they  are  sure  to  put  £100  of  labor  be¬ 
fore  it  leaves  their  hands.” 

2.  Artinanii’  Opinion  on  the  Responsibility  of  a 
State  for  the  Technical  Education  of  its  People. 

Mu.  R.vndall,  china-painter,  says :  “  When  we 
come  to  high-class  ornamentations  in  iron,  earthen¬ 
ware,  china,  or  glass,  the  superiority  of  French  art  is 
obvious.  As  long  as  we  confine  ourselves  to  geo¬ 
metrical  forms  in  hammering,  pressing,  turning  on 
the  lathe,  or  printing  on  the  surface,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  holding  our  own ;  but  where  an  intel- 
lectualisin  is  concerned,  or  a  free  educated  hand  is  re¬ 
quired  in  decoration,  our  deficiencies  become  appar¬ 
ent.  The  fault  is  less  our  own  than  our  rulers’,  who 
have  denied  us  education,  or  who  have  at  least  giv¬ 
en  us  nothing  to  fit  us  for  our  destination  in  life,  nut 
have  left  us  giNiping  in  the  dark,  forever  feebly,  at¬ 
tempting  to  overtake  lost  opportunities.  As  we 
heard  an  English  workman  in  another  branch  of 
trade  observe  in  Paris,  —  ‘  There  is  much  more  credit 
to  an  English  workman  if  he  is  clever,  for  a  French¬ 
man  has  so  many  advantages  that  if  he  only  has 
moderate  talents  he  can  scarcely  help  but  be  a  good 
workman.  He  has  excellent  schools  to  give  him  a 
primary  education ;  and,  go  where  he  will,  there  is 
something  to  educate  his  eye  and  elevate  his  taste.’ 
U'e  have  been  groping  our  way  in  ignorant  and 
bigoted  security,  and  quarrelling  in  which  way  edu¬ 
cation  should  be  given,  or  denying  it  altogether, 
while  other  nations  have  been  getting  before  us; 
and  if  this  Exhibition  have  no  other  effect  in  Eng¬ 
land  than  to  convince  us  of  our  deficiencies,  it  will 
have  had  its  mission  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  The 
present  prosperity  of  this  country  is  so  unmistakably 
interwoven  with  its  manufactures,  and  the  pre-eiai- 
nence  of  these  depends  so>  much  upon  new  adapta¬ 
tions,  and  dis<*overies  and  improvements,  as  to 
demand  for  the  workers  in  iron,  china,  and  other 
departments,  the  readiest  and  best  educational 
training  and  enlightenment  this  nation  can  give 
them.  It  is  not  only  idle,  bnt  suicidal,  to  dream  of 
remaining  where  we  are.  We  must  strike  out  in 
new  paths,  we  must  advance  with  the  world,  or  lose 
caste  and  trade  together.  How  many  men  know 
anything  at  all  of  the  materials  with  which  they 
work  ?  Yet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten  daily 
toil,  would  open  the  treasure-house  of  thought,  en¬ 
able  a  man  to  convert  to  new  uses  elements  of 
force  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  enrich  the 
nation  by  adaptations  and  modes  of  economizing 
means  now  in  use.  Every  man  ought  to  have  the 
means  within  his  reach  to  enable  him  to  become 
master  of  his  art.  With  how  many  would  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  gcologj',  chemistry,  geometry,  drawing, 
and  mechanics  smooth  the  path  of  daily  toil,  and 
render  labor  pleasant !  Why  should  not  the  miner 
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find  compensating  pleasure  for  the  darkness  and 
drudgerj'  of  the  mine  in  a  knowledge  of  the  gases 
by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  of  the  minerals  ho 
is  extracting  Ihjin  their  long  resting-place  in  their 
subterranean  storehouse  ?  Let  him  know  something 
of  their  history,  of  the  changes  and  natural  process¬ 
es  to  which  they  were  su^ect  to  bring  them  to 
their  present  state.  How  cheaply  purchased  is  the 
pleasure  of  astonishment  with  which  he  might  go  on 
reading  the  hieroglyphics  and  paintings  of  nature  in 
the  mine,  interpreting  at  each  stage  the  emblems  of 
earlier  states  and  existences.  Such  an  education 
would  tell  in  many  ways.  All  that  we  ask  for  is 
that  the  State  should  fulfil  efficiently  unquestionable 
and  admitted  duties  rather  than  disputed  ones.  We 
have  no  wish  for  interference  in  a  way  that  may 
weaken  in  the  least  a  projier  sense  of  imlividiial 
responsibility,  that  may  lessen  the  slightest  individ¬ 
ual  energy,  or  offend  the  sensibilities  of  the  strictest 
advocat&s  for  economy  in  the  resources  of  the  nation. 
Government,  for  the  future,  will  —  if  there  is  any 
meaning  or  force  in  the  late  (mlitical  changes  —  be 
more  than  ever  the  delegated  power  of  the  people 
to  execute  its  will  in  legislating  upon  the  admitted 
Benthamite  principle  of  the  greatest  happiness  to 
the  greatest  numl^r ;  and  whilst  doing  so,  it  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  carr}-  out  the  injunctions  of  the 
wise  in  all  ages,  from  Solomon  downwards,  and  sup¬ 
ply  education  to  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  defi¬ 
cient  of  the  will  or  the  mcan.s  of  obtaining  it. 
What  we  complain  of  and  what  the  country  raising 
the  taxes  to  support  the  present  system  complains  of 
most,  is  that,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  and 
under  inspection  by  men  drafted  from  them,  it  is 
used  as  a  proselytizing  scheme  rather  than  an 
engine  of  fitting  children  for  their  duties  in  life. 
They  are  crammed  with  catechisms,  Jewish  pedi¬ 
grees,,  with  things  pertaining  to  the  past,  which 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  their  future  modes  and 
pursuits  of  life,  without  being  taught  at  all  the 
means  by  which  their  own  wonderful  and  diversified 
faculties  might  be  made  to  bloom  in  profitable  frui¬ 
tion,  so  that  both  the  individual  and  the  state  itself, 
should  be  compensated,  each  having  its  positive  wel¬ 
fare  secured  thereby.” 

Miu  WixsTANi-EY  says:  “  I  should  like  to  sec  a 
number  of  institutions, — they  might  be  calleil  col¬ 
leges,  or  any  other  name.  I  would  have  them  fitted 
up  with  a  numlxT  of  work-shojjs  for  different  trades, 
and  one  large  room,  to  be  used  as  a  lecture-room, 
and  for  periodical  exhibitions.  1  would  have  lec¬ 
tures  delivered  twice  a  week  by  the  best  professors 
upon  different  branches  of  art-manufacture.  There 
should  be  a  well-stocked  lihrarj"  and  reading-room, 
all  on  art-manufiicture.  There  should  be  schools 
attached  for  drawing  and  modelling.  Why  I  pro¬ 
pose  workshops  is,  because  working  men  in  large 
towns  have  a  great  difficulty  in  finding  convenience 
to  do  anything  for  themselves  by  way  of  improve¬ 
ment  ....  I  would  also  have  a  committee  or 
council  cstabllshwl  by  Government  or  the  Society 
of  Arts  that  should  receive  working  men  present¬ 
ing  certificates  for  examination  in  their  different 
branches,  and  grant  them  certificates  according  to 
their  merits.” 

Mk.  Mackie,  wood-carver,  reports :  “  I  visited 
the  ‘  Ecole  Impiiriale  Speciale  pour  I’.-Vpiilication 
des  Beaux  Arts  a  ITndu.^trie.’  On  that  occa-sion 
there  was  an  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students, 
and  the.  number  and  variety  were  eonsidemble  and 
interesting.  Conspicuous  among  the  exhibits  were 
some  large  models  in  clay.  The  Minister  of  Instruc¬ 


tion  had  dictated  the  subject,  and  the  tbllowing 
were  the  particulars  given  :  A  somewhat  large  tym¬ 
panum  of  a  peiliment,  to  have  the  head  of  a  bull 
for  a  centre,  resting  upon  a  shield,  with  acces¬ 
sories  of  boys  and  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
The  best  was  a  very  successful  interpretation  of 

the  order  given . These  studies  were  little 

more  than  good  sketches  in  clay,  but  it  was  evident 
that  the  students  were  learning  a  most  useful  lesson, 
that  would  stand  them  in  good  service  when  they 
went  forth  into  the  world . It  seemed  abun¬ 

dantly  clear  that  the  system  pursued  was  simple  and 
varied,  and  that  the  teaching  and  practice  produced 
valuable  results.  It  seems  to  have  great  vitality, 
never  being  without  deep  and  varied  interest  to  the 
student,  features  that  should  distinguish  every  school, 
and  without  which  they  will  assuredly  fail  in  accom¬ 
plishing  the  objects  sought  to  be  obtained . 

A  visit  to  the  exhibition  of  the  works  of  the  students 
of  the  ‘  Ecole  Impcriale  Speciale  de  Uessin  pour  les 
•Jeunes  Personnes  ’  showed  that  the  young  ladies  prac¬ 
tised  the  same  system  with  very  jirofitable  results. 
....  I  am  informed  that  the  fees  are  little  more 
than  nominal,  the  main  expense  of  the  schools  being 
Ixyne  by  Government.” 

Mu.  Whitkino,  in  his  special  report,  says  on  this 
subject ;  “  Tlie  notion  of  the  functions  of  Govern-  I 
ment  entertained  in  this  country  wonhl  not  be  toler-  j 
ated  for  a  moment  across  the  Channel,  and  it  may 
bo  doub^d  whether  our  dislike  to  what  is  called  I 
special  legislation  —  to  legislation,  that  is  to  say,  : 
which  proposes  as  a  ilirect  aim  the  improvement  of  ; 
the  social  condition  of  our  people  —  has  not  its  weak  ' 
as  well  as  its  strong  side.  The  constant  difliculfies  ! 
experienced  by  individuals  struggling  alone  to  effect  I 
social  reforms,  often  never  aided  by  Government  till  j 
tlie  necessity  of  all  aid  has  passed  away,  would  seem  j 
to  indicate  that  it  has.  From  the  view  of  the  obli-  1 
gations  of  Government  taken  by  the  French  people,  I 
it  necessarily  arises  that  instruction  both  superior 
and  elementary  has  long  held  that  recognized  posi-  | 
tion  under  the  protection  of  the  state  which  it  is  ' 
only  just  beginning  to  have  here.  A  due  provision  ; 
for  art-education,  for  instance,  b  no  favor  on  the  i 
part  of  the  administration,  but  one  of  the  conditions  | 
of  its  existence.  In  every  town  of  any  imjiortance, 
in  a  manufacturinjf  point  of  view,  in  every  district  j 
of  all  the  principm  cities,  there  is  to  be  found  the  i 
art  school,  just  as  there  is  to  he  the  church  or  the  ; 

baker's  shoji . It  is  not  denied  that  similar  i 

institutions  are  to  be  found  in  our  own  country;  but 
among  us  there  is  a  very  perceptible  want  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  the  schools, 
and  they  are  not  placed  under  the  direct  patronage  ; 
of  the  officials  of  the  district,  who  in  Fi  ance  com-  . 
monly  attend  to  give  a  solemn  character  to  tlie  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  awanb . In  France,  the 

Jlinister  of  Instruction  has  confided  to  him,  as  it 
were,  a  nation  in  a  certain  state  of  knowledge,  and 
he  is  c.xpectcd,  when  he  resigns  the  scab  of  office, 
to  show  that  under  his  care  that  nation  has  steadily 
progressed.  He  may  demand  certain  aid  from  the  i 
Government.  Ills  claims  have  a  recognized  place  , 
in  the  budget,  and  he  is  entitled  to  speak,  by  the 
admitted  importance  of  the  interacts  over  which  he 
presides.  It  would  be  well  if  with  us  some  such 
system  could  be  devised,  in  place  of  that  which 
gives  us  an  irregular  and  spasmodic  snpjxirt  to  art 
on  the  part  of  our  public  representatives,  and  which 
too  often  leaves  its  fate  in  the  hands  of  only  one  or 

two  well-meaning  members  of  Parliament . 

What  is  above  all  wanted  b  Government  coante- 
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nance  as  well  as  Government  aid.  In  France,  as 
i  we  have  seen,  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  open¬ 
ing  of  schools,  is  always  made  more  or  less  a  cere- 
monv ;  the  whole  population  of  the  district  in  which 
i  the  school  is  situate  cannot  fail  to  hear  of  what  is 
going  on.  Publicity  and  eclat  are  given  to  all  the 
proceedings,  and  the  school  immediately  reaps  the 
fcnefit.  Of  course  it  is  not  tp  be  inferred  that  the 
Groverninent  of  France  does  everything  for  art-edu¬ 
cation,  and  private  individuals  nothing.  There  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  private  patronage,  though  to 
nothing  like  the  same  extent  as  among  us  ;  but  it  is 
always  desirable  to  substitute  for  the  irregular  ac¬ 
tion  of  individuals,  however  well-disposed,  the  or¬ 
der,  economy,  and  persistent  effort  of  an  efficient 

body . Let  us  now  consider  what  the  state  does 

for  e<lucation  in  France,  both  for  primary  instruction 
and  for  the  special  training  required  later  when  an 
art  or  trade  has  been  chosen.  The  system  of  pri¬ 
mary  instruction  so  very  much  resembles  our  own, 
both  in  the  nature  of  the  instruction  given  and  in 
the  mo<lo  in  which  support  is  obtained,  that  no  de¬ 
tailed  account  of  it  will  be  necessary . but  it  is 

in  the  facilities  for  the  higher  education  which  ought 
to  follow  this  primary  te.aching  where  the  inclination 
exists,  that  the  great  divergence  between  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  the  French  begins.  The  ease  with  which 
a  poor  boy  may  obtain  an  entry  to  one  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  Lyceums  or  larger  public  schools  which  prepare 
for  the  universities,  and  thence  go  up  to  the  univer¬ 
sities,  which  very  properly  are  in  the  capital  itself, 
and  are  all  free,  is  something  marvellous,  and  is  only 
equalled  by  the  excellent  facilities  of  a  like  kind 
I  which  exist  in  Germany . The  technical  educa¬ 

tion  of  French  workmen  is  of  two  kinds, — elemen- 
and  advanced.  In  the  first,  the  child,  having 
been  early  destined  to  a  particular  trade,  is  placed 
in  an  institution,  where  he  serves  a  kind  of  prelimi¬ 
nary  apprenticeship  to  that  trade,  and  where  pri¬ 
mary  instruction  goes  hand  in  hand  with  the  special 
!  training  requisite  to  give  him  a  more  enlarged 
knowledge  of  his  business.  These  technical  schools 
for  children  are,  however,  only  jiust  beginning  to  be 
established,  but  the  results  in  the  last,  of  which  ac¬ 
counts  were  published,  were  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  The  children  are  occupied  in  all  about 
nine  hours  of  the  day.  ...  In  the  morning  they  re¬ 
ceive  instruction  of  the  ordinary  kind,  which  is  also 

§iTen  for  an  hour  in  the  evening,  and  during  the 
ay  they  work  in  every  respect  as  if  they  were  ap¬ 
prenticed  to  private  individuals,  only  that  a  certain 
portion  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  teaching  them  the 

rationale  of  their  art . It  has  been  stated  that  at 

present  these  institutions  are  very  few  in  number, 
and  hitherto  they  have  only  been  regartled  in  the 
light  of  an  experiment,  so  that  only  a  very  limited 
number  of  trades  can  be  taught  in  them ;  but  there 
is  little  doubt  that,  as  an  experiment,  they  have 
been  successful,  and  that,  when  their  success  shall 
have  obtained  general  recognition,  the  government 
will  take  measures  for  establishing  them  in  all  the 
principal  towns . 

“  An  equally  important  tentative  effort  in  the  way 
of  technical  education  has  recently  been  made  in 
the  establishment  under  Government  patronage  of 
an  institution  for  the  higher  technical  training  of 
youth,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  union  of  the  highest 
theoretical  with  the  best  practieal  teaching  in  the 
manufacturing  arts.  This  institution  is  somewhat 
in  the  nature  of  the  ‘  Ecole  des  Arts  et  Metiers,’ 
only  it  is  not  so  exclusively  theoretical  as  that,  but 
aims  at  supplying  a  want  long  felt  in  France,  name¬ 


ly,  that  of  skilled  foremen  competent  to  superintend, 
or  at  least  fully  understanding  all  the  operations  of 
a  large  manufactory.” 

Mu.  Aitken,  of  Birmingham,  in  his  introductory 
report,  which  heads  the  rejwrts  of  the  Birmingham 
artisans,  says :  “  Industry,  formerly  unaffected  by 
foreigir  rivalry,  contended  only  with  small  producers 
of  its  own  nation,  and  then  the  competition  was 
small.  But  free  trade  has  thrown  down  the  barri¬ 
ers,  and  the  world  is  now  one  mighty  universal  mar¬ 
ket.  To  be  successful  in  this  competition,  our  nation 
must  therefore  put  forward  all  its  energies  to  edu¬ 
cate,  in  technical  and  other  schools,  the  present  and 
coming  generations :  this  was  anticipated,  and  was 
clearly  seen.  Humboldt,  many  years  ago,  foresaw 
and  predicted,  ‘  That  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
when  science  and  manipulative  skill  must  be  wedded 
together;  that  national  wealth,  and  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  nations,  must  be  ba.sed  on  an  enlight¬ 
ened  employment  of  natural  products  and  forces.’ 
Justus  Liebig  said  :  ‘  The  nation  most  quickly’  pro¬ 
moting  the  intellectual  development  of  its  indus¬ 
trial  population  must  advance,  as  surely  as  the 
country  neglecting  it  must  inevitably  retrograde.’ 
Peel  saw  this,  and  uttered  the  memorable  words : 
‘  If  we  are  inferior  in  skill,  knowledge,  and  intelli¬ 
gence  to  the  manufacturers  of  other  countries,  the 
increased  facilities  of  intercourse  will  result  in  trans¬ 
ferring  the  demand  from  us  to  others.’  And  Eng¬ 
land’s  noblest  Prince  foresaw  in  International  Exhi¬ 
bitions  (which  he  was  the  first  to  inaugurate)  the 
coming  activity  in  things  industrial,  and,  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  coming  competition,  he  inaugu¬ 
rated  ere  his  lamented  death  a  system  of  industrial 

education . In  France,  Prussia,  Saxony,  and 

the  small  State  of  \Viirtembuq»,  &c.  trade-schools,  in 
addition  to  others  of  a  higher  cla«3,  arc  in  existence, 
and  furnish  the  connecting  link  between  the  man  of 
science  who  discovers,  and  the  superintendent  who 
is  the  medium,  and  who,  educated  in  these  schools, 
aids  by  his  instruction  and  advice  the  workman  in 
bringing  into  visible  shape  the  discovery  of  the  man 
of  science,  rendering  practically  useful  that  which 
existed  as  an  idea  only.  If,  then,  industrial  and 
technical  training  has  benefited  other  countries  and 
states  in  their  industrial  progress  (which  no  doubt  it 
has)  it  becomes  the  duty  of  every  Englishman  to  see 
to  this  important  point.” 

It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  evidence  of  the 
eighty-eight  representatives  of  the  skilled  workmen 
of  England  without  sharing  their  profound  convic¬ 
tion  :  1st.  Of  the  pressing  peril  of  the  nation  in  re¬ 
gard  to  manufacturing  pre-eminence.  2J.  Of  the 
culpability  of  the  educated  cLasses  and  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Government  in  having  neglected  the  education 
of  the  people.  3d.  It  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 
these  reports  that  the  reluctance  of  the  working 
classes  to  receive  superior  technical  education  —  to 
bear  taxation  for  that  purpose,  and  to  accept  the 
active  agency  of  Government  institutions  and  offi¬ 
cials  (which  reluctance  has  been  put  forward  as  an 
excuse  for  this  neglect)  —  has  no  existence  in  fact ; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  the  negligence,  apathy,  and 
reluctance  of  the  governing  classes  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  which  have  hitherto  alone  prevented  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  systematic  technical  education.  4th. 
It  appears  that  until  the  mission  to  France  of  the 
artisans  in  1867,  they,  the  workingmen  of  England, 
were  not  aware  that  the  Governments  of  other  coun¬ 
tries  had  organized  complete  education  in  all  their 
trade-crafts,  from  the  lowest  mechanical  labor  to 
the  highest  professional  skill.  5th.  Throughout  the 
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whole  of  these  reports  there  runs  a  feeling  of  pro¬ 
found  admiration  for  the  system  of  education  given 
in  France,  but  they  were  evidently  not  aware  that 
the  educated  men  and  statesmen  of  France  had 
themselves  become  conscious  that  their  system  was 
far  below  the  level  of  excellence  of  the  educated 
German  nations,  —  that  a  Royal  Commission,"under 
the  presidency  of  M.  B^hic,  formerly  Minister  of 
Commerce,  had  recently  lieen  occupied  with  that 
subject,  and  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
technical  education  of  France,  which  our  artisans 
admired  in  Paris,  was,  as  a  national  system  of  tech¬ 
nical  education,  extremely  defective ;  and  the  inves¬ 
tigations  of  this  commission  prove  that  if  England  is 
the  worst  educated  of  the  first-class  Powers  of  Eu- 
rojie,  France  is  the  second  worst  6th.  There 
runs  pai'allel  with  these  convictions  a  consciousness 
that  the  English  workman  is  by  nature  the  best  of 
workmen,  and  that  with  systematic  education  our 
works  would  excel  those  of  competing  nations. 

In  conclusion,  we  will  state  our  deep  conviction, 
that  the  working  men  of  England  expect  and  de¬ 
mand  of  their  government  the  design,  organisation, 
and  execution  of  systematic  technical  education ; 
and  there  is  urgent  need  for  it  to  bestir  itself,  for 
other  nations  have  already  five-and-twenty  years 
start  of  us,  and  have  produced  one  or  two  genera¬ 
tions  of  educated  workmen.  Even  if  we  begin  to¬ 
morrow  the  technical  education  of  all  the  youths  of 
twelve  years  of  age  who  have  received  sound  ele¬ 
mentary  education,  it  will  take  seven  years  before 
these  young  men  can  commence  the  practical  busi¬ 
ness  of  life,  and  then  they  will  form  but  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  minority  in  an  uneducated  mass.  It  will  take 
fifteen  years  before  those  children  who  have  not  yet 
begun  to  receive  an  elementary  education  shall  have 
passed  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twenty-one,  and 
represent  a  completely  trained  generation,  and,  even 
then,  they  will  find  less  than  half  of  their  comrades 
educated.  In  the  race  of  nations,  therefore,  we 
shall  find  it  hard  to  overtake  the  five-and-twenty 
years  we  have  lost.  To-morrow,  then,  let  us  under¬ 
take  with  all  energy  our  neglected  task :  the  urgen¬ 
cy  is  twofold,  —  one  half  of  our  youth,  let  us  saj’, 
has  received  elementary  but  no  technical  education  : 
for  that  half  let  us  at  once  organize  technical  schools 
in  every  small  town,  technical  colleges  in  every 
large  town,  and  a  technic.al  university  in  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  other  half  of  the  rising  generation 
has  received  no  education  at  all,  and  fur  them  let  us 
at  once  organize  elementary  education,  even  if  com¬ 
pulsory. 


LADY  DENZIL. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  Uenzils  were  the  chief  people  at  Dinglefield 
Green.  Their  house  w.os  by  much  the  most  consid- 
eraidc-looking  liousc,  and  flic  grounds  were  beauti¬ 
ful.  I  say  the  most  considerable-looking,  for  my  own 
impression  is  that  Dinglcwood,  which  was  afterwards 
bought  by  the  stockbraker  whose  coming  convulsed 
the  whole  Green,  was  in  reality  larger  than  the 
Ixxlge ;  but  the  Lodge,  when  Sir  Thomas  Denzil 
was  in  it,  was  all  the  same  the  centre  of  everything 
It  was  like  AVindsor  C;i8tle  to  us  neighbors,  or  per¬ 
haps  in  reality  it  was  moi'e  what  her  Majesty’s  act¬ 
ual  royal  habitation  is  to  the  dwellers  within  her 
castle  gates.  We  were  the  poor  knights,  the  canons, 
the  mnsical  and  ecclesiastical  people  who  cluster 
about  that  mingled  stronghold  of  the  State  and 
Church,  —  but  to  the  Lo<lge  was  it  given  to  bestow 


distinction  upon  us.  Those  of  us  who  visited  Lady 
Denzil  entered  into  all  the  privileges  of  rank  ;  those 
who  did  not  receive  that  honor  fell  into  the  cold 
shade,  —  and  a  very  uncomfortable  shade  it  must 
have  been.  I  speak,  you  will  say,  at  my  e.a8e ;  for 
my  people  had  known  the  Denzils  ages  before,  and 
Sir  Thomas  most  kindly  sent  his  wife  to  call,  almost 
before  I  had  settled  down  into  ray  cottage;  but  I 
remember  how  very  sore  Mrs.  Wood  felt  about  it, 
though  it  surprised  me  at  the  time.  “  I  have  been 
here  five  years,  and  have  met  them  everywhere; 
but  she  h.os  never  found  the  way  to  my  door.  Not 
that  I  care  in  the  least,”  she  said,  with  a  flush  on 
her  cheek.  She  was  a  clergyman’s  widow,  and  very 
sensitive  about  her  “  position,”  poor  thing,  —  and  al¬ 
most  found  fault  with  me,  as  if  I  was  to  blame  for 
having  known  the  Denzils  in  ray  youth. 

Lady  Denzil,  who  had  so  much  weight  among  us, 
was  a  very  small  personage.  She  would  have  been 
tiny  and  insignificant  had  she  not  been  so  stately 
and  imposing.  I  don’t  know  how  she  did  it.  She 
was  not  far  from  sixty  at  the  time  I  speak  of.  AVhat- 
ever  the  fashion  was,  she  always  wore  long  flowing 
dresses  which  swept  the  ground  for  a  yard  behind 
her,  and  cloaks  ample  and  graceful :  always  large, 
alw.ays  full,  and  always  made  of  black  silk.  Even  in 
winter,  though  her  carriage  would  be  piled  with 
heaps  of  furs,  she  wore  upon  her  little  majestic  jierson 
nothing  but  silk.  Such  silk !  —  you  should  have 
touched  it  to  know  what  it  was.  The  very  sound  of  it, 
as  it  rustled  softly  after  her  over  the  summer  lawn  or 
tho  winter  carpet,  was  tot.ally  different  from  the  froU- 
inent  of  ordinary  robes.  Some  people  said  she  had 
it  made  for  herself  express  at  Lyons.  I  don’t  know 
how  that  might  be,  but  I  know  I  never  saw  anything 
like  it.  I  believe  she  had  every  variety  in  her  w.ard- 
robe  that  heart  of  woman  could  desire ;  Indian* 
shawls  worth  a  fortune  I  knoic  were  among  her  pos¬ 
sessions  ;  but  she  never  wore  anything  but  that 
matchless  silk, — long  dresses  of  it,  and  long,  large 
ample  cloaks  to  correspond.  Her  hair  was  quite 
white,  like  silver.  She  had  the  brightest  dark  eyes 
shining  out  from  under  brows  which  wore  curved 
and  lined  as  finely  as  when  she  was  eighteen.  Her 
color  was  as  fresh  as  a  rose.  I  think  there  never  was 
a  more  lovely  old  lady.  Eighteen,  indeed  !  It  has 
its  charms,  that  pleasant  age.  It  is  sweet  to  the  eye, 
especially  of  man.  Perhaps  a  woman,  who  has  of- 
tencst  to  lecture  the  creature,  instead  of  falling  down 
to  worship,  may  not  see  so  well  the  witchery  which 
lies  in  the  period ;  but  find  me  any  face  of  eighteen 
that  could  match  Lady  Donzil’s.  It  had  wrinkles, 
yes ;  but  these  were  crossed  by  lines  of  thought,  and 
lighted  up  by  that  soft  breath  of  experience  and  for¬ 
bearance  which  comes  only  with  the  yeai's.  Lady  Dcn- 
zil’s  eyes  saw  things  that  other  eyes  could  not  sec. 
S!ie  knew  by  instinct  when  things  were  amiss.  You 
could  tell  it  by  the  charitable  absence  of  all  ques¬ 
tioning,  by  a  calm  taking  for  granted  the  most  un¬ 
likely  explanations.  Some  people  supjw.sed  they 
deceived  her,  but  they  never  deceived  her.  And 
some  people  spoke  of  her  extraordinary  insight,  ami 
eyes  that  could  see  through  a  millstone.  1  believe 
her  eyes  were  clear;  but  it  was  experience,  only 
experience, — long  knowledge  of  the  world,  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  herself  and  human  nature,  and  all  the 
chances  that  befall  us  on  our  way  through  this  life. 
That  it  was,  and  not  any  mere  intuition  or  sharp¬ 
ness,  that  put  insight  into  Lady  Denzil’s  eyes. 

The  curious  thing,  however,  was  that  she  had  nev¬ 
er  had  any  troubles  of  her  own.  She  had  lived  with 
Sir  Thomas  in  the  Lodge  since  a  period  dating  far 
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the  Mias  Llewelljns  the  other  day,”  Adelaide  said 
on  one  occasion.  “  We  thought  them  very  nice. 
They  are  staying  with  Lady  Denzil,  you  know.  I 
wish  vou  would  make  Lady  Denzil  call  on  mamma, 
Mrs.  ^lulgrave.  It  is  so  hard  to  come  And  settle  in 
a  place  and  bo  shut  out  from  all  the  best  parties. 
Until  you  have  been  at  the  Lo<lge  you  are  consid¬ 
ered  nobody  on  the  Green.” 

“  The  IxKlge  can’t  make  us  different  from  what 
we  are,”  said  ^ora,  the  other  sister,  who  was  of  a 
different  temper.  “  I  should  bo  ashamed  to  think 
it  mattered  whether  Lady  Denzil  called  or  not.” 

“  But  it  does  matter  a  great  deal  when  they  are 
going  to  give  a  ball,”  said  Adelaide,  very  solemnly. 

The  best  balls  going,  some  of  the  officers  told  me  ; 
and  everybody  will  be  there,  —  except  Nora  and 
me,”  said  the  poor  girl.  “  O  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  I 
wish  you  would  make  Lady  Denzil  call  I  ” 

“  But,  my  dear,  I  can’t  make  Lady  Denzil  do 
anything,”  I  said ;  “  I  have  no  power  over  her. 
She  comes  to  see  me  sometimes,  but  we  are  not  in¬ 
timate,  and  I  have  no  influence.  She  comes  be¬ 
cause  my  people  knew  the  Denzils  long  ago.  She 
has  her  own  ways.  I  could  not  make  her  do  one 
thing  or  another.  It  is  wrong  to  speak  so  to 
me.” 

“  But  you  could  if  you  would  trj',”  said  Adelaide  : 
as  she  spoke,  we  could  hear  the  sound  of  the  crotiuct 
balls  from  the  Ixnlge,  and  voices  and  laughter.  \Ve 
were  all  three  walking  along  the  road,  under  shelter 
of  the  trees.  She  gave  such  a  wistful  look  when  she 
heard  them,  that  it  went  to  my  heart.  It  was  not  a 
very  serious  trouble,  it  is  true.  But  still,  to  feel  one’s 
self  shut  out  from  an^-thing,  is  hard  when  one  is  twen¬ 
ty.  I  had  to  hurry  past  the  gate,  to  restrain  the  incli¬ 
nation  I  had  to  brave  everything,  and  take  them  in 
with  me,  as  my  friends,  to  join  the  croquet  party. 
I  knew  very  well  what  would  have  happened  had 
I  done  so.  Lady  Denzil  would  have  been  perfectly 
sweet  and  gracious,  and  sent  them  away  delighted 
with  her ;  but  she  would  never  have  crossed  my 
threshold  again.  And  what  good  would  that  have 
done  them  V  The  fact  was,  they  had  nothing  par¬ 
ticular  to  recommend  them ;  no  special  qualities  of 
their  own  to  make  up  for  their  want  of  birth  and 
connection :  and  this  being  the  case,  what  could  any 
one  say  ? 

It  gave  one  a  very  different  impression  of  Lady 
Denzd,  to  see  how  she  behaved  when  poor  Mrs. 
Stoke  was  in  such  trouble  about  her  youngest  boy. 
I  had  been  with  her  calling,  and  Mrs.  Stoke  had 
told  us  a  whole  long  story  about  him :  how  good- 
hearted  he  was,  ana  how  generous,  spending  his 
money  upon  everybody.  It  was  a  very  hard  mat¬ 
ter  for  me  to  keep  my  countenance,  for  of  course  I 
knew  Everard  Stoke,  and  what  kind  of  a  boy  he 
was.  But  Lady  Denzil  took  it  all  with  the  greatest 
attention  and  sympathy.  I  could  not  but  speak  of 
it  when  we  came  out  “  Poor  Mrs.  Stoke  !  ”  said  I ; 
“  it  is  strange  how  she  can  deceive  herself  so,  —  and 
she  must  have  known  we  knew  better.  You  who 
have  seen  poor  Everard  grow  up.  Lady  Denzil  —  ” 
Yes,  my  dear,”  she  said,  you  are  right ;  and 
yet,  do  you  know,  1  think  you  are  wrong  too? 
She  is  not  deceived.  She  knows  a  great  deal  better 
than  we  do.  But  then  she  is  on  we  other  side  of 
the  scene,  smd  she  sees  into  the  boy’s  heart  a  little. 
I  hope  she  sees  into  his  heart” 

“  I  fear  it  is  a  very  bad  heart ;  I  should  not  think 
it  was  any  pleasure  to  look  into  it,”  smd  I,  in  my 
haste.  iJaay  Denzil  gave  me  a  soft,  half-reproach- 
ftil  look.  "  Well,”  she  said,  and  gave  a  sigh,  “  it 


has  alwaj-s  been  one  of  my  great  fancies,  that  God 
was  more  merciful  than  man,  because  He  saw  fully 
what  was  in  all  our  hearts.  What  we  meant,  poor 
creatures  that  we  are,  not  what  we  did.  We  never 
have  any  confidence  in  Him  for  that.  We  think 
lie  will  forgive  and  save,  but  we  don’t  think  He 
understands,  and  sees  everything,  and  knows  that 
nothing  is  so  bad  as  it  seems.  Perhaps  it  is  dan¬ 
gerous  doctrine ;  at  least  the  vicar  would  think  so 
I  fear.”  ’ 

“  In  the  case  of  Everard  Stoke,”  said  I,  stupidly, 
coming  back  to  the  starting-jwint.  • 

“  My  dear,”  said  Lady  Denzil,  with  a  little  im¬ 
patience,  “  the  older  one  grows,  the  less  one  feels 
inclined  to  judge  any  one.  Indeed  when  one  grows 
quite  old,”  she  went  on  after  a  pause,  smiling  a 
little,  as  if  it  were  at  the  thought  that  she,  whom 
no  doubt  she  could  remember  so  thoughtless  and 
young,  was  quite  old,  “one  comes  to  judge  not  at 
all.  Poor  Everard,  he  never  was  a  goo<l  boy,  -» 
but  I  dare  say  his  mother  knows  him  best,  and  he  is 
better  than  is  thought.” 

“  At  least  it  was  a  comfort  to  her  to  sec  you  look 
as  if  you  believed  her,”  said  I,  not  quite  entering 
into  the  argument.  Lady  Denzil  took  no  notice  of 
this  sficech.  It  was  a  h^utiful  bright  <lay,  and  it 
was  but  a  step  from  Mrs.  Stoke’s  cottage  to  the 
IxKlge  gates,  which  we  were  just  about  entering. 
But  at  that  moment  there  was  a  little  party  of  sol¬ 
diers  marching  along  the  high-road,  at  right  angles 
from  where  we  stood.  It  is  not  far  from  tlie  Green 
to  the  barracks,  and  their  red  coats  were  not  un¬ 
common  features  in  the  landscape.  These  men, 
however,  were  marching  in  a  business-like  way,  not 
lingering  on  the  road,  and  among  them  was  a  man 
in  a  shooting-coat,  handcuffed,  poor  fellow.  It  was 
a  deserter  they  were  taking  bacx  to  the  puni.Hlmient 
that  awaited  him.  1  made  some  meaningless  ex¬ 
clamation  or  other,  and  stood  still,  looking  after 
them  for  a  moment.  Then  I  suppose  my  interest 
failed,  as  they  went  on,  at  their  rapid,  steady  pa(«, 
turning  their  backs  upon  us.  I  came  back  to  La<ly 
Denzil  as  it  were  ;  but  when  I  looked  at  her,  there 
was  something  in  her  face  that  struck  me  with  the 
deepest  wonder.  She  had  not  come  back  to  me. 
She  was  standing  absorbed,  watching  them ;  the 
color  all  gone  out  of  her  soft  old  cheeks,  and  the 
saddest  wistful,  longing  gaze  in  her  eyes.  It  was 
not  pity,  —  it  was  something  mightier,  more  intense. 
She  did  not  breathe  or  move,  but  stood  gazing, 
gazing  after  them.  When  they  had  disappeared,  she 
came  to  herself ;  her  hands,  which  had  l^en  clasped 
tightly,  fell  loose  at  her  sides ;  she  gave  a  long,  deep 
sigh,  and  then  she  became  conscious  of  iny  eyes 
upon  her,  and  the  color  came  back  with  a  rush  to 
her  face. 

“  I  am  always  interested  about  soldiers,”  she  said 
faintly,  turning  as  she  spoke  to  open  the  gate. 
That  was  all  the  notice  she  took  of  it.  But  the  in¬ 
cident  struck  me  more  than  my  account  of  it  may 
seem  to  justify.  If  such  a  thing  had  been  possible 
as  that  the  deserter  could  have  been  her  husband  or 
her  brother,  one  could  have  understood  it.  Had  I 
seen  such  a  look  on  Mrs.  Stoke’s  face,  I  should  have 
known  it  was  Everard.  But  here  was  Lady  Denzil, 
a  contented  childless  woman,  without  anybody  to 
disturb  her  peace.  Sympathy  must  indeed  have 
become  perfect,  before  such  a  wistfulness  could  come 
into  any  woman’s  eyes. 

Often  since  I  have  recalled  that  scene  to  my  mind 
and  wondered  over  it ;  the  quick  march  of  the  soldiers 
on  the  road ;  the  man  in  the  midst  with  death  envi- 
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foning  him  all  round,  and  most  likely  despair  in  his 
'  heart ;  and  that  one  face  looking  on,  wistful  as  love, 
as  death,  —  and  yet  with  no  cause  either  for  her 
sadness  or  her  love.  It  did  not  la.<>t  long,  it  is  true ; 
bat  it  was  one  of  the  strangest  scenes  I  ever  wit- 
ne^  in  my  life. 

It  even  appeared  to  me  next  day  as  if  Lady 
Denzil  had  been  a  little  shaken,  eitlier  by  her  visit 
to  Mrs.  Stoke,  or  by  this  strange  little  episode 
which  nobody  knew  of.  She  had  taken  to  me, 
i  which  I  confess  1  felt  as  a  great  compliment.  And 
I  Sir  Thom.as  came  to  ask  me  to  go  to  her  next  after- 
.  noon.  “My  la<ly  has  a  headache,”  he  said  in  a 
i  ([naint  way  he  had  of  speaking  of  her :  I  think  he 
woald  have  liked  to  call  her  my  (jueen  or  my  prin- 
I  cess.  ^V'ben  he  said  “my  lady”  there  was  some¬ 
thing  chivalric,  something  romantic  in  his  very  tone. 
When  I  went  into  the  drawing-room  at  the  Lo<lge 
I  the  great  green  blind  was  drawn  over  the  window 
oa  the  west  side,  and  the  trees  gave  the  same  green 
effect  to  the  daylight,  at  the  other  end.  The  east 
windows  looked  out  upon  the  lime  walk,  and  the 
light  came  in  softly,  green  and  shadowy,  through  the 
jUken  leaves.  She  was  lying  on  the  sofa,  which  was 
not  usual  with  her.  As  soon  as  I  entered  the  room 
she  called  me  to  come  and  sit  by  her,  —  and  of  course 
she  did  not  say  a  word  about  yesterday.  IVe  w’ent 
on  talking  for  an  hour  and  more,  about  the  trees, 
and  the  sunset;  about  what  news  there  was;  girls 
going  to  be  married,  and  babies  coming,  and  other 
soch  domestic  incidents.  And  sometirae.s  the  con¬ 
versation  would  languish  for  a  moment,  and  1  did 
think  once  there  was  something  strange  in  her  eyes, 
when  she  looked  at  me,  as  if  ^e  had  something  to 
tell  and  was  looking  into  my  face  to  see  whether  she 
might  or  might  not  do  it.  But  it  never  went  any 
farther ;  we  began  to  speak  of  Molly  Jackson,  and 
that  was  an  intenninablc  subject.  Molly  was  a 
widow  in  the  village,  and  she  gave  us  all  a  great 
deal  of  trouble.  She  had  a  qu.antity  of  little  chil¬ 
dren,  to  whom  the  people  on  the  Green  were  very 
kind,  and  she  was  a  good-natured  soft  soul,  always 
falling  into  some  scrape  or  other.  This  time  was 
the  worst  of  all ;  it  was  when  the  talk  got  up  about 
Thom.'ts  Short.  People  said  that  Molly  was  going 
to  marry  him.  It  would  have  been  very  foolish  for 
them  both,  of  course.  He  was  poor  and  he  was 
getting  old,  and  would  rather  have  hindered  than 
helped  her  with  her  children.  We  gentlefolks  may, 
or  may  not.  be  sentimental  about  our  own  concerns ; 
but  we  see  things  in  their  true  light  when  they  take 
place  among  our  poor  neighbors.  As  for  the  two 
being  a  comfort  to  each  other  we  never  entered  into 
that  (juestion ;  there  were  more  important  matters 
concerned. 

“I  don’t  know  what  would  become  of  the  poor 
children,”  said  I.  “  The  man  would  never  put  up 
with  them,  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  expected ; 
and  they  have  no  friends  to  go  to.  But  1  don’t 
think  Molly  would  be  so  wicked ;  she  may  be  a  fool, 
but  she  has  a  mother’s  heart.” 

Lady  Denzil  gave 'a  faint  smile  and  turned  on 
her  sofa  as  if  something  hurt  her ;  she  did  not  an¬ 
swer  me  all  at  once,  and  a.s  I  sat  for  a  minute  silent 
in  that  soft  obscurity,  Molly  Jackson,  I  acknowl¬ 
edge,  went  out  of  my  head.  Then  all  at  once  when 
I  had  gone  on  to  something  else,  she  spoke ;  and  her 
return  to  the  subject  8tartle<l  me,  I  could  not  have 
told  how. 

“  There  are  different  ways  of  touching  a  mother’s 
heart,”  she  said ;  “  she  might  think  it  would  be  for 
their  good ;  I  don’t  think  it  could  be,  for  my  part ; 


I  don’t  think  it  ever  is ;  a  woman  is  deceived,  or  she 
deceives  herself ;  and  then  when  it  is  too  late  —  ” 

“  What  is  too  late  ?  ”  said  Sir  Thomas  behind  ns. 
He  had  come  in  at  the  great  window,  and  we  had 
not  noticed.  I  thought  Lady  Denzel  gave  a  little 
start,  but  there  was  no  sign  of  it  in  her  fkce. 

“We  were  talking  of  Molly  Jackson,”  she  said. 
“  Nothing  is  ever  too  late  here,  thanks  to  your  pre¬ 
cise  habits,  you  old  soldier.  Molly  must  be  talked  to 
Mrs.  Mulgrave,”  she  said,  turning  to  me. 

“  O  yes,  she  will  be  talked  to,”  said  I ;  “  I  know 
the  Bcctor  and  his  wife  have  both  called ;  and  last 
timcl  saw  her,  Mrs.  Wood  —  ” 

“  You  are  not  one  of  the  universal  advisers,”  said 
Lady  Denzil,  patting  my  arm  with  her  white  hand. 
It  was  no  virtue  on  my  part,  but  she  spoke  as  if  she 
meant  it  for  a  compliment.  And  then  we  had  to 
tell  the  whole  story  over  again  to  Sir  Thomas,  who 
was  verv'  fond  of  a  little  gossip  like  all  the  gentle¬ 
men,  but  had  to  have  everything  explained  to  him, 
and  never  knew  what  was  coming  next.  He 
chucklwl  and  laughed  as  men  do  over  it.  “  Old 
fool !  ”  he  said.  “  A  woman  with  half  a  dozen  chil¬ 
dren.”  It  was  not  Molly  but  Thomas  Short  that 
he  thought  would  be  fool ;  and  on  our  side,  it  is  true 
that  we  had  not  been  thinking  of  him. 

Molly  Jackson  has  not  mncti  to  do  with  tliLs  story, 
but  yet  it  may  be  as  well  to  .say  that  she  listened  to 
reason,  and  did  not  do  anything  so  absurd.  It  was 
a  relief  to  all  our  minds  when  Thomas  went  to  live 
in  Langliam  parish  the  spring  after,  and  married 
somebody  there.  I  believe  it  was  a  girl  out  of  the 
workhouse,  who  might  have  been  his  daughter,  and 
led  him  a  very  sad  life.  But  still  in  respect  to 
Molly  it  was  a  relief  to  our  minds.  I  hope  she  was 
of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  I  know  far  one  thing 
that  she  loSt  her  temper,  the  only  time  I  ever  saw 
her  do  it,  —  and  was  very  indignant  about  the  young 
wife.  “  Old  fool !  ”  she  said,  and  again  it  was 
Thomas  that  was  meant.  We  had  a  way  of  talking 
a  good  deal  about  the  village  folks,  and  we  all  did  a 
great  deal  for  them,  —  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  we 
did  too  much.  When  anything  happened  to  be 
wanting  among  them,  instead  of  making  an  effort  to 
get  it  for  themselves,  it  was  always  the  ladies  on  the 
Green  they  came  to.  And,  of  course,  we  interfered 
in  our  turn. 

CHAPTER  II. 

It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  following  vear  that  lit¬ 
tle  Mary  first  came  to  the  Lodge.  Sir  Thomas  had 
been  absent  for  some  time,  on  business.  Lady  Den¬ 
zil  said,  and  it  was  he  who  brought  the  child  home. 
It  is  all  impressed  on  my  mind  by  the  fact  that  I 
was  there  when  they  arrived.  He  was  not  expect¬ 
ed  until  the  evening,  and  I  had  gone  to  spend  an  hour 
with  Lady  Denzil  m  the  afternoon.  It  was  a  bright 
spring  day,  as  warm  as  summer  ;  one  of  those  sweet 
surprises  that  come  upon  us  in  England  in  in¬ 
tervals  Iwtween  the  gray  east  wind  and  the  rain. 
The  sunshine  had  called  out  a  perfect  crowd  of 
golden  crocuses  along  the  Ixirders.  They  had  all 
blown  out  quite  suddenly,  a.s  if  it  had  been  an  actu¬ 
al  voice  that  called  them,  aud  God’s  innocent  crea¬ 
tures  had  rushed  forth  to  answer  to  their  names. 
And  there  were  heaps  of  violets  about  the  Ixxlge 
which  made  the  air  sweet.  And  there  is  something 
in  thal  first  exquisite  touch  of  spring  which  moves 
all  hearts.  Lady  Denzil  had  come  out  with  me  to 
the  lawn.  I  thought  she  was  quieter  than  usual, 
with  the  air  ol’  a  woman  listening  for  something. 
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Everything;  was  very  still,  and  yet  in  the  sunshine 
one  felt  as  if  one  could  hear  the  buds  unfolding,  the 
voung  grass  and  leaflets  thrilling  with  their  new 
life.  But  it  did  not  seem  to  me  uiat  Lady  Denzil 
was  listening  to  these.  I  said,  “  Do  you  expect  Sir 
Thomas  now  ?  ”  with  a  kind  of  vague  curiosity  ;  awl 
she  looked  in  my  face  with  a  sudden,  ouick  glance  of 
something  like  suspicion  which  I  could  not  under¬ 
stand. 

“  Do  I  look  as  if  I  expected  something  ?  ”  she 
said.  “  Yes, —  I  expect  some  news  that  probably  I 
shall  not  like.  But  it  does  not  matter,  my  dear.  It 
is  nothing  that  aflects  me.” 

She  said  these  words  with  a  smile  that  was  rather 
dreary  to  sec.  It  was  not  like  Lady  Denzil.  It 
was  like  saying,  “  So  long  as  it  does  not  ailect  me 
you  know  I  don’t  care,”  —  which  was  so  far  from  my 
opinion  of  her.  I  did  not  know  what  to  answer. 
Her  tone  somehow  disturbed  the  spring  feeling,  and 
the  harmony  of  the  flowers. 

*‘I  wish  Sir  Thomas  bad  been  here  on  such  a 
lovely  day,”  she  said,  after  a  while ;  ‘f  he  enjoys  it 
sa  reace  is  very  pleasant,  my  dear,  when  you  are 
old.  You  don’t  quite  appreciate  it  yet,  as  we  do.” 
And  then  she  paused  again  and  seemed  to  listen, 
and  permitted  herself  the  faintest  little  sigh. 

“  I  think  I  am  older  than  you,  Lady  Denzil,”  I 
said. 

Then  she  laughed  in  her  natural  soft  way,  “  I 
dare  say  you  are,”  she  said.  “  That  is  the  difference 
between  your  restless  middle-age  and  our  oldness. 
You  feel  old  because  you  feel  young.  That ’s  how 
it  is ;  whereas  being  really  old,  we  can  afford  to  be 
young  again,  —  sometimes,”  she  added,  softly.  The 
last  word  was  said  under  her  breath.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  she  thought  1  heard  it ;  but  I  did,  being  very 
quick  of  hearing,  and  very  fond  of  her,  and  feeling 
there  was  something  underneath  which  I  did  not 
know. 

Just  then  there  came  a  sound  of  wheeb  upon  the 
roail,  and  Lady  Denzil  started  slightly.  “  You  have 
put  it  into  iiiy  head  that  Sir  Thomas  might  come  by 
the  three  o’clock  train,”  she  said.  “It  would  be 
about  time  for  it  now.”  She  had  scarcely  stopped 
speaking  and  we  had  just  turned  towards  the  gate, 
when  a  carriage  entered.  I  saw  at  once  it  was  one 
of  the  common  flys  that  are  to  be  had  at  the  station 
and  that  it  was  Sir  Thomas  who  put  his  head  out  at 
the  window.  A  moment  after  it  stopped.  He  h.ad 
seen  Lady  Denzil  on  the  lawn.  He  got  out  with 
that  slight  hesitation  which  betrays  an  old  man ; 
and  then  he  turned  and  lifted  something  out  of  the 
carriage.  For  the  first  moment  one  could  not  tell 
what  It  was,  —  he  made  a  long  stride  on  to  the  soft 
greensward,  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  Lady  Denzil, 
and  then  he  put  down  the  child  on  the  lawn.  “  Go 
to  that  lady,”  he  said.  For  my  part,  I  stood  and 
stared,  knowing  nothing  of  the  feelings  that  might 
lie  underneath.  The  ^ild  stood  still  with  her  little 
serious  face  and  looked  at  us  both  for  a  moment, 
and  then  she  walked  steadily  up  to  Lady  Denzil, 
who  had  not  moved.  1  was  qditc  unprepared  for 
what  followed.  Lady  Denzil  fell  down  on  her 
knees  on  the  grass  —  she  took  the  child  to  her,  into 
her  arms,  close  to  her  breast  All  at  once  she  fell 
into  a  passion  of  tears.  And  yet  that  does  not  ex¬ 
press  what  I  saw.  It  was  silent ;  there  were  no  cries 
nor  sobs,  such  as  a  young  woman  might  have  uttered. 
The  tears  fell  as  if  they  had  been  pent  up  alt  her 
life,  as  if  all  her  life  she  had  been  waiting  for  this 
moment ;  while  Sir  Thomas  stood  looking  on,  half 
sad,  half  satbfied.  It  seemed  a  revelation  to  him  as 


it  was  to  me.  All  this  time  when  she  had  looked,  so 
serene  and  had  been  so  sweet,  had  she  been  carry¬ 
ing  those  tears  in  her  heart  ?  I  think  that  must 
have  been  what  was  passing  through  Sir  Thomas’s 
mind.  I  bad  stood  and  stared,  as  one  docs,  when 
one  is  unexpectedly  made  the  spectator  of  a  crisis  in 
another  life.  When  I  came  to  myself  I  was 
ashamed  of  spying,  as  it  were,  upon  Lady  Denzil’s 
feelings.  I  hastened  away,  shaking  hands  with  Sir 
Thomas  as  I  passed  him.  And  so  entirely  was  his 
mind  absorbed  in  the  scene  before  him,  that  I  scarce¬ 
ly  think  he  knew  who  I  was. 

After  this  it  may  be  supposed  I  took  a  very  great 
interest  in  little  Mary.  At  first  I  was  embarrassed 
and  did  not  quite  know  what  to  do,  —  whether  I 
should  go  back  next  day  and  ask  for  the  child,  and 
give  Lady  Denzil  an  opportunity  of  getting  over 
any  confession  she  might  feel  at  the  recollection  that 
I  had  been  present,  —  or  whether  1  should  stay 
away  ;  but  it  turned  out  that  Lady  Denzil  was  nqt 
half  so  sensitive  as  I  was  on  the  subject.  I  stayed 
away  for  one  whole  day  thinking  about  little  ebe,  — 
and  the  next  day  I  went,  lest  they  should  think  it 
strange.  It  seemed  quite  curious  to  me  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  There  was  no 
appearance  of  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
When  I  went  in  Lady  Denzil  held  out  her  hand  to 
me  as  usual  without  rising  from  her  chair.  “  What 
has  become  of  you  ?  ”  she  said,  and  made  me  sit 
down  by  her,  as  she  always  did.  After  we  had 
talked  a  while  she  rang  the  bell.  “I  have  some¬ 
thing  to  show  you,”  she  said,  smiling.  And  then 
little  ^lary  came  in,  in  her  little  brown  Holland  over¬ 
all,  as  if  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world. 
She  was  the  must  lovely  child  I  ever  saw.  I  know 
when  I  say  this  that  everybody  will  immediately  think 
of  a  golden-haired,  blue-eyed  darling.  But  she  was  not 
of  that  description.  Her  hair  was  brown,  —  not 
dark,  but  of  the  shade  which  grows  dark,  with  years ; 
and  it  was  very  fine  silky  hair,  not  frizzy  and  rough  as 
is  the  fashion  nowadaj’S.  Her  eyes  were  brown, 
too,  of  that  tender,  wistful  kind  which  are  out  of 
fashion  like  the  hair.  Every  look  the  child  gave 
was  an  appeal.  There  are  some  children’s  eyes 
that  look  at  you  with  perfect  trust,  believing  in  ev¬ 
erybody  ;  and  these  are  sweet  eyes.  But  little 
Mary’s  were  sweeter  still,  for  they  told  you  she  be¬ 
lieved  in  you.  “  Take  care  of  me :  be  good  to  me, 
—  I  trust  you,”  was  what  they  said ;  “  not  every¬ 
body,  but  you.”  This  was  the  expression  in  them ; 
and  I  never  knew  anybody  who  could  resist  that 
look.  Then  she  had  the  true  child’s  beauty  of  a 
lovely  complexion,  pure  red  and  white.  She  cam'e 
up  to  me,  and  looked  at  me  with  those  tender  seri¬ 
ous  eyes,  and  then  slid  her  soft  little  hand  in¬ 
to  mine.  Even  when  I  had  ceased  talking  to  her 
and  petting  her,  she  never  took  her  eyes  away 
from  my  face.  It  was  the  creature’s  way  of 
judging  of  the  new  people  among  whom  she 
had  been  brought,  —  for  she  was  only  about  six,  too 
young  to  draw  much  insight  from  words.  I  was 
glad  to  bend  my  head  over  her,  to  kiss  her  sweet 
little  face  and  smooth  her  pretty  hair  byway  of  hid¬ 
ing  a  certain  embarrassment  I  lelt.  But  I  was  the 
only  one  of  the  three  that  was  embarrassed.  Lady 
Denzil  sat  and  looked  at  the  child  with  eyes  that 
seemed  to  run  over  with  content.  “  She  is  going 
to  stay  with  me,  and  take  care  of  me,”  she  said,  with 
a  smile  of  .absolute  happiness ;  “  are  not  you,  little 
Marv  ?  ” 

“  Ves,  my  lady,”  said  the  little  thing,  turning  se¬ 
rious  as  a  judge,  to  the  old  lady.  1  could  not  help 
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giving  a  little  start  as  I  looked  from  one  to  the  oth¬ 
er,  and  saw  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  meet.  Lady  Den- 
zil  was  near  sixty,  and  little  Mary  was  but  six  ;  but 
it  was  the  same  face ;  I  felt  quite  confused  after  I 
had  made  this  discovery,  and  sat  silent  and  heard 
them  talk  to  each  other.  Even  in  the  little  voice 
there  was  a  certain  trill  which  was  like  Lady  Den¬ 
til’s.  Then  the  whole  scene  rushed  before  me. 
Lady  Denzil  on  her  knees,  and  her  tears  pouring 
forth  and  the  child  clasped  in  her  anns.  What  did 
it  mean  ?  My  lady  was  childless,  —  and  even  had 
it  been  otherwise,  that  baby  never  could  have  been 
her  child,  —  who  was  she  ?  I  was  so  bewildered  and 
surprised  that  it  took  from  me  the  very  power  of 
speech. 

After  this  strange  introduction  the  child  settled 
down  as  an  inmate  of  the  Lodge,  and  was  seen 
and  admired  by  everybody.  And  every  one  dis¬ 
covered  the  resemblance.  Tlie  neighbors  on  the 
Green  all  found  it  out,  and  as  there  was  no 
reason  we  knew  of,  why  she  should  not  be  Lady 
Denzil’s  relation,  we  all  stated  our  opinion  plainly, 
—  except  perhaps  myself.  I  had  seen  more  than 
the  rest,  though  that  was  almost  nothing.  I  had  a 
feeling  that  there  was  an  unknown  story  beneath, 
and  somehow  I  had  not  the  courage  to  say  to  Lady 
Denzil  as  I  sat  there  alone  with  her,  and  had  her, 
perhaps,  at  a  disadvantage,  “  How  like  the  child  is 
to  you !  ”  But  other  people  were  not  so  cowardly. 
Not  long  after,  two  or  three  of  us  met  at  the  Lodge, 
at  the  hour  of  afternoon  tea,  which  was  an  invention 
of  the  time  which  Lady  Denzil  had  taken  to  very 
kindly.  Among  the  rest  was  young  Mrs.  Plymley, 
who  was  not  precisely  one  of  us.  She  was  one  of 
the  Herons  of  Marshfield,  and  she  and  her  husband 
had  taken  Willowbrook  for  the  summer.  She  was  a 
pleasant  little  woman,  but  she  was  fond  of  talking,  — 
nobo<ly  could  deny  that.  And  she  had  children  of 
her  own,  and  made  a  great  fli-ss  over  little  Mary  the 
moment  she  saw  her.  The  child  was  too  much  a 
little  lady  to  be  disagreeable,  but  I  could  see  she  did 
not  like  to  be  lifted  up  on  a  stranger's  knee,  and  ad¬ 
mired  and  chattered  over.  “  I  wish  my  Ada  was 
half  as  pretty,”  Mrs.  Plymley  said  ;  “  but  Ada  is  so 
like  her  jioor  dear  papa,”  and  here  she  pretended  to 
sigh.  “  I  am  so  fond  of  pretty  children.  It  is  hard 
upon  me  to  have  mine  so  plain.  O,  you  little  dar¬ 
ling!  Mary  What?  you  have  only  told  me  half 
your  name.  Lady  Denzil,  one  can  see  in  a  moment 
she  belongs  to  you.” 

Lady  Denzil  at  the  moment  w.is  pouring  out  tea. 
All  at  once  the  silver  teapot  in  her  hand  seemed  to  give 
a  jerk,  as  if  it  were  a  living  creature,  and  some  great 
big  boiling  drops  fell  on  her  black  dress.  It  was  only 
for  a  single  second,  and  she  had  presence  of  mind  to 
set  it  down,  and  smile  and  say  she  was  awkward,  and 
it  was  nothing.  “  My  arm  is  always  shaky  when  I 
hold  anything  heavy,”  she  s.aid ;  “  ever  since  I  had 
the  rheumatism  in  it.”  Then  she  turned  to  Mrs. 
Plymley,  whose  injudicious  suggestion  we  had  .all 
forgotten  in  our  fright.  Perhaps  Lady  Denzil  h.ad 
lost  her  self-possession  a  little.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
that  she  thought  it  best  to  reply  at  once,  so  that  ev¬ 
erybody  might  hear.  “  Belongs  to  me  ?  ”  she  said 
with  her  clear  voice.  And  somehow  we  all  felt  im¬ 
mediately  that  something  silly  and  uncalled  for  had 
been  said. 

“  I  mean  your  side  of  the  house,”  said  poor  Mrs. 
Plymley,  abashed.  She  was  young  and  nervous,  and 
felt,  like  all  the  rest  of  us,  that  she  was  for  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  culprit  at  the  bar. 

“  She  belongs  to  neither  side  of  the  house,”  said 


Lady  Denzil,  with  even  unnecessary  distinctness. 
“  Sir  Thomas  knows  her  people,  and  in  his  kindness 
he  thought  a  change  would  be  good  for  her.  She  is 
no  —  connection ;  nothing  at  all  to  us.” 

“  O,  I  am  sure  I  beg  your  pardon,”  said  Mrs. 
Plymley;  and  she  let  litUe  Mary  slide  down  from  her 
lap,  and  looked  very  uncomfortable.  None  of  us  in¬ 
deed  were  at  our  ease,  for  we  had  all  been  saying  it 
in  private.  Only  little  Mary,  standing  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  looked  wistfully  round  upon  us,  questioning,  yet 
undisturbed.  And  Lady  Denzil,  too,  stood  and 
looked.  At  that  moment  the  likeness  was  stronger 
than  ever. 

“  It  is  very  droll,”  said  Mrs.  Damerel,the  Rector’s 
wife,  whose  eye  was  caught  by  it,  like  mine.  “  She 
is  very  like  you.  Lady  I^nzil ;  I  never  saw  an  acci¬ 
dental  likeness  so  strong.” 

“  Poor  little  Mary  I  do  you  think  she  is  like  me  ?  ” 
said  Lady  Denzil  with  a  curious  quiver  in  her 
voice ;  and  she  bent  over  the  child  all  at  once  and 
kissed  her.  Sir  Thomas  had  been  at  the  other  end 
of  the  room,  quite  out  of  hearing.  I  don’t  know  by 
what  magnetism  he  could  have  known  that  some¬ 
thing  agitating  was  going  on,  —  I  did  not  even  see 
him  approach  or  k)ok ;  but  all  at  once,  just  as  his 
wife  betrayed  that  strange  thrill  of  feeling.  Sir 
Thomas  was  at  her  elbow.  He  touched  her  arm 
quite  lightly  as  he  stood  by  her  side. 

“  I  should  like  some  tea,”  he  said. 

She  stood  up  and  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as 
if  she  did  not  understand.  And  then  she  turned  to 
the  tea-table  with  something  like  a  blush  of  shame 
on  her  face.  Then  he  drew  forward  a  chair  and 
sat  down  by  Mrs.  Plymley  and  began  to  talk.  He 
was  a  very  good  talker  when  he  pleased,  and  in  two 
seconds  we  had  all  wandered  away  to  our  several 
subjects,  and  were  in  full  conversation  again.  But 
it  was  some  time  before  Lady  Denzil  took  any  part 
in  it.  She  was  a  long  while  pouring  out  those  cups 
of  tea.  Little  Mary,  as  if  moved  by  some  strange 
unconscious  touch  of  sympathy,  stole  away  with  her 
doll  into  a  corner.  It  was  as  if  the  two  had  been 
made  out  of  the  same  material  and  thrilled  to  the 
same  touch,  —  they  both  turned  their  backs  upon  us 
for  the  moment.  I  don’t  suppose  anybody  but  my¬ 
self  noticed  this ;  and  to  be  sure  it  was  simply  be¬ 
cause  I  had  seen  the  meeting  between  them,  and 
knew  there  was  something  in  it  more  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  visit  to  the  parents’  friends  of  a  little  delicate 
child. 

Besides,  the  child  never  looked  like  a  little  vis¬ 
itor;  she  bad  brought  no  maid  with  her,  and  she 
spoke  very  rarely  of  her  home.  I  don’t  know  how 
she  might  be  dressed  under  those  brown  Holland 
overalls,  but  these  were  the  only  outside  garb  sh*e 
ever  wore.  I  don’t  mean  to  say  they  were  ugly  or 
wanting  in  neatniiss ;  they  were  such  things  as  the 
children  at  the  Rectory  wore  in  summer  when  they 
lived  in  the  gardens  and  the  fields.  But  they  did  not 
look  suitable  for  the  atmosphere  of  the  Lo^e.  By 
and  by  these  outer  garments  disappeared.  The  little 
creature  blossomed  out,  as  it  were,  out  of  her  brown 
husk,  and  put  forth  new  flowers.  After  the  first  few 
weeks  she  wore  nothing'  but  dainty  white  frocks, 
rich  with  needlework.  I  recognized  Lady  Denzil’s 
taste  in  everything  she  put  on.  It  was  clear  that 
her  little  wardrobe  was  being  silently  renewed,  and 
every  pretty  thing  which  a  child  of  her  age  could 
fitly  wear  was  being  added  to  it  This  could  never 
have  been  done  to  a  little  visitor  who  had  come  for 
change  of  air.  Then  a  maid  was  got  for  her,  whom 
Lady  Denzil  was  very  particular  about ;  and  no  one 
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ever  spoke  of  the  time  when  little  Mary  should  be 
going  away.  By  degrees  she  grew  to  belong  to  the 
place,  to  hie  associate  with  everything  in  it  When 
you  approached  the  house,  which  bad  always  been 
so  silent  perhaps  it  was  a  burst  of  sweet  childish 
laughter  that  met  your  cars ;  perhaps  a  little  song, 
or  the  pleasant  sound  of  her  little  feet  on  the  gravel 
in  the  sunny  lime-walk.  The  servants  were  all 
utterly  under  her  sway.  They  spoke  of  little  Miss 
Mary  as  they  might  have  spoken  of  a  little  princess 
whose  word  was  law.  As  for  Sir  Thomas,  I  think 
he  was  the  first  subject  in  her  realm.  She  took  to 
patronizing  and  ordering  him  about  before  she  had 
been  a  month  at  the  Lodge.  “Sir  Thomas,”  she 
would  say  in  her  clear  little  voice,  “come  and 
walk  ” ;  and  the  old  gentleman  would  get  up  and 
go  out  with  her,  and  hold  wonderful  conversations, 
as  we  cottkl  see,  looking  after  them  from  the  window. 
Lady  Denzil  did  not  seem  either  to  pet  her,  or  to 
devote  herself  to  her,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  house 
did.  But  there  was  something  in  her  face  when 
she  looked  at  the  child  which  passes  description. 
It  was  a  sort  of  ineffable  content  and  satisfaction,  as 
if  she  bad  all  that  heart  could  desire  and  asked  no 
more.  Little  Mary  watched  her  eye  whenever  they 
were  together  with  a  curious  sympathy  more  ex¬ 
traordinary  stilL  She  seemed  to  know  by  intuition 
when  my  lady  wanted  her.  “  ’Es,  my  lady,”  the 
child  would  say,  watching  with  her  sweet  eyes.  It 
was  the  only  little  divergence  she  made  from  cor¬ 
rectness  of  speech,  and  somehow  it  pleased  my  ear. 
I  suppose  she  said  “  My  lady  ”  because  Sir  Thomas 
did,  and  that  I  liked  too.  To  an  old  lady  like  Lady 
Denzil  it  is  such  a  pretty  title ;  I  fell  into  it  myself 
without  being  aware. 


CHAPTER  111. 

Thus  the  world  went  softly  on,  till  the  roses  of 
June  had  come  instead  of  the  spring  crocuses.  Ev¬ 
erything  went  on  softly  at  the  Green.  True,  there 
was  a  tragedy  now  and  then,  even  among  us,  like 
that  sad  uair  of  Everard  Stoke;  and  sometimes  a 
very  troublesome  complication,  going  near  to  break 
scmic  hearts,  Tike  that  of  Nelly  Portis,  —  but  for  the 
most  part  we  were  ^uiet  enough.  And  that  was  a 
very  quiet  time.  Little  Mary  had  grown  the  pet  of 
the  Green  before  June.  The  little  Damcrels,  who 
were  nice  children  enough,  were  not  to  be  compared 
with  her;  and  then  there  were  so  many  of  them, 
whereas  Mary  was  all  alone  like  a  little  star.  We 
all  petted  her,  —  but  she  was  one  of  the  children 
whom  it  is  imposrible  to  spoil.  She  was  never  pert 
or  disagreeable,  like  little  Agatha  Damerel.  She 
liad  her  little  childish  fits  of  temper  by  times,  but 
was  always  sorry  and  always  sweet,  with  her  soft 
appealing  eyes,  —  a  little  woman,  but  never  knowing 
or  forward,  like  so  many  children  nowadays.  She 
was  still  but  a  baby,  poor  darling,  not  more  than 
seven  years  old,  when  that  dreadful  scone  broke  in 
upon  our  quietness  which  I  have  now  to  tell. 

It  was  June,  and  there  was  a  large  party  on  the 
lawn  before  the  Lodge.  As  long  as  the  season 
lasted,  while  there  were  quantities  of  people  in 
town.  Lady  Denzil  often  had  these  parties.  We 
were  all  there  of  course ;  everybody  on  the  Green 
whom  she  visited  —  (and  I  used  to  be  very  sorry  for 
Mrs.  Wood  and  her  daughters  when  one  of  them 
was  going  to  take  place).  We  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  continually  in  the  same  way,  to  see  the 
young  people  play  croquet  and  amuse  themselves  t 


and  there  was  perhaps  a  little  monotony  in  it.  But  | 
Lady  Denzil  always  took  care  to  have  some  variety.  i 
There  would  be  a  fine  lady  or  two  from  town,  bring-  ! 
ing  with  her  a  whiff  of  all  the  grandeurs  and  gaye-  ' 
ties  we  had  no  particular  share  in,  and  setting  an  ' 
example  to  the  girls  in  their  dress  and  acccssoriea  ' 
I  never  was  extravagant  in  my  dress,  nor  encoui^  i 
aged  such  a  thing,  —  indeed  no  lady  ever  does,—  | 
but  a  real  fashionable  perfect  toilet  is  generally  lo  I 
complete,  and  charming,  and  harmonious,  that  it  is 
good  fur  one  to  see  it  now  and  then,  especially  for  ' 
girls,  though  of  course  ignorant  persons  and  men 
don’t  understand  why.  And  then  there  were  a  few 
gentlemen,  —  with  all  the  gossips  of  the  clubs,  and  ^ 
town  talk,  which  made  a  very  pleasant  change  to  us.  ! 
It  was  an  unusually  brilliant  party  that  day.  There  I 
was  the  young  Countess  of  Berkhampstead,  who  was  | 
a  great  beauty  and  had  married  so  strangely ;  pco-  i 
pie  said  the  Earl  was  not  very  right  in  his  head,  and  ! 
told  the  oddest  stories  about  him.  Poor  thing,  I  fear  ' 
she  could  not  help  herself,  —  but  she  was  the  love-  \ 
liest  creature  imaginable,  arid  very  nice  then,  though  j 
she  went  wrong  sifterwards.  She  sat  by  Lady  Den-  ; 
zil’s  side  on  the  sofa,  which  was  placed  just  before 
the  great  bank  of  roses.  It  was  pretty  to  see  them  | 
together :  the  lovely  young  lady,  with  her  fits  of  ] 
gayety  and  pretty  languid  stillnesses,  letting  us  all  ; 
admire  her  as  if  she  felt  what  a  pleasure  it  w.is  to  I 
us ;  and  the  lovely  old  lady,  so  serene,  so  fair,  so  I 
kind.  I  don’t  know  for  my  part,  which  was  the 
more  beautiful.  There  were  other  fine  ladies  lie-  i 
sides  Lady  Berkhampstead,  and,  as  I  have  just  said,  j 
it  was  a  very  brilliant  party.  There  never  was  a  i 
more  glorious  day ;  the  sky  was  a  delight  to  look  at,  I 
and  the  rich  full  fediage  of  the  trees  clustered  out  I 
.against  the  blue,  as  if  they  leant  caressing  upon  the  ! 
soft  air  around  them.  The  breath  of  the  roses  went  j 
everywhere,  and  behind  Lady  Denzil’s  sofa  they  ! 
threw  themselves  up  into  space,  —  great  glo’oes  of  i 
burning  crimson,  and  delic.atc  blush,  and  creamy  , 
white.  They  were  very  rich  in  roses  at  the  Lodge, 

—  I  remember  one  wall  quite  covered  with  the  | 
Gloire  de  Dijon,  —  but  that  is  a  digression.  It  was  . 
a  broad  lawn,  and  left  room  for  several  sets  of  oro-  < 
quet-players,  besides  all  the  other  people.  The  ; 
house  was  on  a  higher  level  at  one  side,  the  grounds  I 
and  woocls  behind,  and  in  front  over  the  ha-ha  wo  | 
had  a  pretty  glimpse  of  the  Green,  where  cricket 
was  being  played,  and  the  distant  houses  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  like  fairy-land,  with  just  a  peep 
of  the  outer  world,- by  which  we  kept  hold  upon  the 
fact  that  we  were  human,  and  must  trudge  away 
presently  to  our  little  houses.  On  the  grass  before 
Lady  Denzil  little  Mary  was  sitting,  a  little  white 
figure,  with  a  brilliant  picture-book  which  somebody 
had  brought  lier.  She  was  seated  sideways,  hah 
facing  to  Lady  Denzil.  half  to  the  house,  and  giv¬ 
ing  everybody  from  time  to  time  a  look  from  her 
tender  eyes.  Her  white  frock,  which  blazed  in  the 
sunshine,  was  the  higliest  light  in  the  picture,  as  a 
painter  would  have  said,  and  gave  it  a  kind  of  cen¬ 
tre.  I  was  not  playing  croquet,  and  there  came  a 
moment  when  I  was  doing  nothing  particular,  and 
therefore  had  time  to  remark  upon  the  scene  around 
me.  As  I  raised  my  eyes,  my  attention  was  all  at 
once  attracted  by  a  strange  figure,  quite  alien  to  the 
group  below,  which  stood  on  the  approach  to  the 
house.  The  house,  as  I  have  said,  was  on  a  higher 
level,  and  consequently  the  road  which  approached 
it  was  higher  too  on  the  summit  of  the  bank  which 
sloped  down  towards  the  lawn.  A  woman  stood 
above  gazing  at  us.  At  first  it  seemed  to  me  that 
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!  she  was  one  of  the  servants :  she  had  a  cotton  $i:own 
on,  and  a  straw  bonnet,  and  a  little  black  silk  cloak, 
i  I  conhl  not  say  that  she  was  shabby  or  wretched- 
;  looking,  but  her  appearance  was  a  strange  contrast 
to  the  pretty  crowd  on  the  lawn.  She  seeme<l  to 
I  have  been  nirestcd  on  her  way  to  the  door  by  the 
i  sound  of  voices,  and  stood  there  looking  down  upon 
!  —  a  strange,  tall,  threatening  figure,  which 

j  awoke,  I  could  not  tell  how,  a  certain  tciTor  in  my 
'  mind.  By  degrees  it  8eeme<l  to  mo  that  her  gaze 
fixed  upon  little  Mary,  —  and  1  felt  more  frightened 
still ;  though  what  could  any  one  have  done  to  the 
child  with  so  many  anxious  protectors  looking  on  V 
However,  people  were  intent  upon  their  games,  or 
their  talks,  or  their  companions,  and  nobody  saw  her 
but  myself.  At  last  I  got  so  alarmed  that  1  left  my 
seat  to  tell  Sir  Thomas  of  her.  I  had  just  made  one 
step  towards  him,  when  all  at  once,  with  a  strange 
cry,  the  woman  darted  down  the  Kink.  It  was  at 
little  Mary  she  flew :  she  rushed  down  upon  her 
like  a  tempest,  and  seized  the  child  crushing  up  her 
pretty  white  frock  and  her  dear  little  figure  violent- 
\j  in  her  arms.  I  cried  out  too  in  my  fright,  —  for 
Ithoughtshe  was  mad,  —  and  various  people  sprang 
from  their  chairs,  one  of  the  last  to  be  roused  being 
Lady  Denzil,  who  was  talking  very  earnestly  to 
Lady  Berkharapstead.  The  woman  gave  a  great 
loud  passionate  outcry,  as  she  seized  upon  little 
Mary.  And  the  child  cried  out  too,  one  single 
word,  which  in  a  moment  transfixed  me  where  I 
stood,  and  caught  Lady  Denzil’s  ear  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet.  It  was  a  cry  almost  like  a  moan,  full 
1  of  terror,  and  dismay,  and  repugnance;  and  yet  it 
was  one  of  the  sweetest  words  that  ever  falls  on  hu¬ 
man  ears.  The  sound  stopped  everything,  even 
the  croquet,  and  calle<l  Sir  Thomas  forward  from 
the  other  end  of  tlie  lawn.  The  one  word  that 
Mary  uttered,  that  filled  us  all  with  such  horror  and 
consternation,  was  “  Mamma !  ” 

“  Yes,  my  darling,”  cried  the  woman,  bolding  her 
close,  crumpling,  even  crushing  her  up  in  her  arms. 
“They  took  you  from  me  when  I  wasn’t  myself! 
Did  I  know  where  they  were  going  to  bring  you  V 
Here!  O  yes,  I  see  it  all  now.  Don’t  touch  my 
child !  —  don’t  interfere  with  my  child !  —  she  sha’n’t 
stay  here  another  day.  Her  father  would  curse  her 
if  he  knew  she  was  here.” 

“  0,  please  set  me  down,”  said  little  Mary.  “  O 
mamma,  please  don’t  hurt  me.  O,  my  lady !  ”  cried 
the  poor  child,  appealing  to  her  protectress.  Lady 
Denzil  got  up  tottering  as  she  heanl  this  cry.  She 
came  forward  with  every  particle  of  color  gone  from 
her  face.  She  was  so  agitated  her  lips  could  scarce¬ 
ly  form  the  words ;  but  she  had  the  courage  to  lay 
her  hand  upon  the  woman’s  arm,  — 

“Set  her  down,”  she  said.  “If  you  have  any 
claim, — set  her  down  —  it  shall  be  seen  into.  Sir 
Thomas  — 

The  stranger  turned  upon  her.  She  was  a  wo¬ 
man  about  five-and-thirty,  strong  and  bold  and  vig¬ 
orous.  I  don’t  deny  she  was  a  handsome  woman. 
She  had  big  blazing  black  eyes,  and  a  complexion 
perhaps  a  little  heightened  by  her  walk  in  the  heat  i 
She  turned  upon  Lady  Denzil,  shaking  off"  her 
hand,  crushing  little  Mary  still  closer  in  one  arm, 
and  raising  the  other  with  a  wild  theatrical  ges¬ 
ture. 

“  You  1  ”  she  cried ;  “  if  I  were  to  tell  her  father 
she  was  with  you,  he  would  curse  her.  IIow  dare 
you  look  me  in  the  face,  —  a  woman  that ’s  come 
after  her  child !  You  that  gave  up  your  own  flesh 
and  blood.  Ay !  You  may  stare  at  her,  all  you 


fine  folks.  There ’s  the  woman  that  sold  her  son 
to  marry  her  master.  She ’s  got  her  grandeur, 
and  all  she  bid  lor;  and  she  left  her  boy  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  streets,  and  go  for  .a  common  sol¬ 
dier.  And  she ’s  never  set  her  eyes  on  him,  never 
since  he  was  two  years  old ;  and  now  she ’s  come 
and  stole  my  little  Mary  from  me  !  ” 

Before  this  speech  was  half  sjMken  every  soiil  in 
the  place  had  crowded  round  to  hear.  No  one 
thought  how  rude  it  was.  Utter  consternation  was 
in  everybody’s  look.  As  for  Lady  Denzil,  she  stood 
like  a  statue,  as  white  as  marble,  in  the  same  spot, 
hearing  it  all.  She  did  not  move.  She  was  like 
an  image  set  down  there,  capable  of  no  individual 
action.  She  stood  and  gazed,  and  heard  it  all,  and 
saw  us  all  listening.  I  cannot  tell  what  dreadful 
pangs  were  rending  her  heart ;  but  she  stood  like  a 
dead  woman  in  the  sunshine,  neither  contradicting 
her  accuser  nor  making  even  one  gesture  in  her 
own  defence. 

Then  Sir  Thomas,  on  whom  there  had  surely 
been  some  spell,  came  forward,  dividing  the  crowd, 
and  took  the  stranger  by  the  arm.  “  Set  down  the 
child,”  he  said,  in  a  shaking  voice.  “  Set  her  down. 
How  dare  you  speak  of  a  mother’s  rights  ?  Did 
you  ever  do  anything  for  her  ?  Set  down  the  child, 
woman.  You  have  no  business  here.” 

“  I  never  forsook  my  own  flesh  and  blood,”  cried 
the  enraged  creature,  letting  poor  little  Mary  al¬ 
most  fall  down  out  of  her  arms,  but  keeping  fast 
hold  of  her.  “  I ’ve  a  better  right  here  than  any  of 
these  strangers.  I  ’ra  her  son’s  wife.  She ’s  little 
Mary’s  grandmother,  though  she  ’ll  deny  it.  She ’s 
that  kind  of  woman  that  would  deny  it  to  her  last 
breath.  I  know  she  would.  She ’s  the  child’s 
grandmother.  She ’s  my  mother-in-law.  She ’s 
never  seen  her  son  since  he  was  two  years  old. 
If  he  hears  the  very  name  of  mother  he  curses 
and  swears.  Let  me  alone,  I  have  come  for  my 
child !  And  I ’ve  come  to  give  th.at  woman  her 
due !  ” 

“  (xo !  ”  cried  Sir  Thomas.  His  voice  was  awful, 
lie  would  not  touch  her,  for  he  was  a  gentleman  ; 
but  the  sotind  of  his  voice  made  my  verj’  knees 
l)end  and  tremble.  “  Go !  ”  he  said,  —  “  not  a  word 
more.”  He  was  so  overcome  at  last  that  he  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder  and  pushed  her  away,  and 
wildly  beckoned  to  the  servants,  who  were  standing 
listening  too.  The  woman  grasped  little  Mary  by 
her  dress.  She  crushed  up  the  chiltl’s  pretty  white 
cape  in  her  hot  hand  and  dragged  her  along  with 
her.  But  she  obtyed.  She  dared  not  resist  his 
voice ;  and  she  had  done  all  the  harm  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  do. 

“  I  ’ll  go,”  she  saiiL  “  None  of  you  had  better 
touch  me.  I’m  twice  as  strong  a-s  you,  though 
you  ’re  a  man.  But  I  ’ll  go.  She  knows  what  I 
think  of  her  now ;  and  you  all  know  what  she  is,” 
she  cried,  raising  her  voice.  “  To  marry  that  old 
man,  she  deserted  her  child  at  two  years  old,  anil 
never  set  eyes  on  him  more.  That ’s  Lady  Denzil. 
Now  you  all  know,  ladies  and  gentlemen ;  and  I  ’ll 
go.” 

All  this  time  La<ly  Denzil  never  stirred;  but 
when  the  woman  moved  away,  dragging  little  Mary 
with  her,  all  at  once  my  lady  stretched  out  her 
hands  and  gave  a  wild  cry.  “  The  child !  ”  she 
cried;  “the  child!”  And  then  the  little  thing 
turned  to  her  with  the  strange  sympathy  we  had 
all  noticed.  I  don’t  know  how  she  twitched  her¬ 
self  out  of  her  mother’s  excited,  passionate  gwp, 
but  she  rushed  back  and  threw  herself  at  Lady 
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Denzil’s  feet,  and  clutched  hold  of  her  dress.  My 
lady,  who  had  not  moved  nor  spoken  except  those 
two  words,  —  who  was  old  and  capable  of  no  such 
exertion,  stooped  over  her  and  lilted  her  up.  I 
never  saw  such  a  sight  She  was  as  pale  as  if  she 
had  been  dead.  She  had  received  such  a  shock  as 
might  well  have  killed  her.  Notwithstanding,  this 
is  what  she  did.  She  lifted  up  the  child  in  her 
arms,  broke  away  from  us  who  were  surrounding, 
mounted  the  steep  bank  like  a  girl,  with  her  treas¬ 
ure  clasptMl  close  to  her  bosom,  and  before  any  one 
knew,  before  there  was  time  to  speak,  or  even  al¬ 
most  think,  had  disappeared  with  her  into  the  house. 
The  woman  would  have  ruslied  at  her,  sprung  upon 
her,  if  she  had  not  been  held  fast.  It  may  easily 
be  imagined  what  a  scene  it  was  when  the  mistress 
of  the  feast  disappeared,  and  a  family  secret  so 
extraordinary  was  thus  tossed  to  public  discussion. 
The  house  door  rang  after  Lady  Denzil,  as  she 
rushed  in,  with  a  sound  like  a  cannon-shot.  The 
stranger  stood  struggling  in  the  midst  of  a  group 
of  men,  visitors  and  servants,  some  of  whom  were 
trying  to  persuade,  some  to  force  her  away.  Sir 
Thomas  stood  by  himself,  with  his  old  pale  hands 
piteously  clasped  together,  and  his  head  bent  He 
was  overwhelmed  by  shame  and  trouble,  and  the 
shock  of  this  frightful  scene.  '  He  did  not  seem  able 
for  the  first  moment  to  face  any  one,  to  lift  his  eyes 
to  the  disturbed  and  fluttering  crowd,  who  were  so 
strangely  in  the  way.  And  we  all  stood  about 
thunderstruck,  staring  in  each  otlier’s  faces,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  or  to  say.  Lady  Berkhanip- 
stead,  with  the  instinct  of  a  great  lady,  was  the  first 
to  recover  herself.  She  turned  to  me,  I  scarcely 
know  why,  nor  could  she  have  told  why.  “  I  know 
my  carriage  is  waiting,”  she  said,  “  and  I  could  not 
think  of  disturbing  dear  Lady  Denzil  to  say  good 
by.  Will  you  tell  her  how  sorry  I  am  to  go  away 
without  seeing  her  ?  ”  They  all  came  crowding 
round  me  with  almost  the  same  words^  as  soon  as 
she  had  set  the  example.  And  presently  Sir 
Tliomas  roused  up,  as  it  were,  from  his  stupor. 
And  for  the  next  few  minutes  there  was  nothing 
but  shaking  of  hands,  and  the  rolling  up  of  car¬ 
riages,  and  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  everybody  to 
smile  and  look  as  if  nothing  h.ad  happened.  “  So 
long  as  it  dues  not  make  dear  Lady  Denzil  ill,”  one 
of  the  ladies  said.  “  It  is  so  disagreeable  to  be 
so  close  upon  the  road.  It  might  have  happened  to 
any  of  us,”  said  another.  “  Of  course  the  creature 
is  mad ;  she  should  be  shut  up  somewhere.”  They 
said  such  worils  with  the  natural  impulse  of  saying 
anything  to  break  the  terrible  impression  of  the 
scene ;  but  they  were  all  .almost  as  much  shocked 
and  shaken  as  the  principals  in  it.  I  never  saw 
such  a  collection  of  pale  faces  as  those  that  went 
from  the  Iy>dge  that  atlcrnoon.  I  was  left  last  of 
all.  Somehow  the  woman  who  had  made  so  dre.ad- 
ful  a  disturbance  had  disappeared  without  anybody 
knowing  where.  Sir  Thomas  and  I  were  left  alone 
on  the  lawn,  which  ten  minutes  ago  —  1  don’t  think 
it  was  longer  —  had  lieen  so  gay  and  so  crowded. 
So  far  as  I  was  myscll’  concerned,  that  was  the  most 
trying  moment  of  all.  Everybody  had  spoken  to 
me  as  if  I  belonged  to  the  house,  but  in  reality  I 
did  not  belong  to  the  house ;  and  1  felt  like  a  spy 
as  I  stood  with  Sir  Thomas  all  alone.  And  what 
was  worse,  he  felt  it  too,  and  looked  at  me  with  the 
forced  painful  smile  he  had  put  on  for  the  others, 
as  if  he  felt  I  was  just  like  them,  and  it  was  also 
needful  for  me. 

“  1  beg  your  pardon  for  staying,”  I  said ;  “  don’t 


you  think  I  could  be  of  any  use  ?  Lady  Denzil  per- 
haps ” — 

Sir  Thomas  took  my  hand  and  shook  it  in  an  im¬ 
perative  way.  “  No,  no,”  he  said  with  his  set  smile. 
He  even  turned  me  towards  the  gate  and  touched 
my  shoulder  with  his  agitated  hand — half  (no 
doubt)  because  he  knew  I  meant  kindly  —  but  half 
to  send  me  away. 

“  She  might  like  me  to  do  something,”  I  said,  pit¬ 
eously.  But  all  that  Sir  Thomas  did  was  to  wring 
my  hand  and  pat  my  shoulder,  and  say,  “  No,  no.” 

I  was  obliged  to  follow  the  rest  with  an  aching  heart. 

As  I  went  out  one  of  the  servants  came  after  me.  It 
was  a  man  who  had  been  long  in  the  family,  and 
knew  a  great  deal  about  the  Denzils.  He  came  to 
tell  me  he  was  very  much  frightened  about  the  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  disappeared  nobody  could  tell  how. 

“  I ’m  afraid  she ’s  hiding  about  somewhere,”  he  said, 

“  to  come  again.”  And  then  he  glanced  round  to 
see  that  nobody  was  by,  and  looked  into  my  face. 
“All  that  about  my  lady  is  true,”  he  said, — “true 
as  gospel.  I ’ve  knowed  it  this  forty  years.” 

“  They ’ve  been  very  kind  to  you,  Wellman,”  I 
said,  indignantly,  —  “  for  shame  I  to  think  you  should 
turn  upon  your  good  mistress  now.” 

“  Turn  ujjon  her !  ”  said  Wellman  ;  “  not  if  I  was 
to  be  torn  in  bits ;  but  being  such  a  friend  of  the 
family,  I  thought  it  might  be  a  satisfaction  to  you, 
ma’am,  to  know  as  it  was  true.” 

If  anything  could  have  made  my  heart  more  heavy 
I  think  it  would  have  been  that.  Hu  thought  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  me  to  know.  And  afier 
the  fii-st  moment  of  pity  was  past,  were  there  not 
some  people  to  whom  it  would  be  a  satisfaction  to 
know  V  who  would  tell  it  all  over  and  gloat  upon  it, 
and  say  to  each  other  that  pride  went  before  a  fall  ? 
My  heart  was  almost  bursting  as  I  crossed  the  Green 
in  the  blazing  afternoon  sunshine,  and  saw  the 
cricketers  still  playing  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 
Ah  me !  was  this  what  brought  such  sad  Indulgent 
experience  to  Lady  Denzil’s  eyes,  —  was  this  what 
made  her  know  by  instinct  when  anything  was 
wrong  In  a  house  ?  I  could  not  think  at  first  what 
a  terrible  accusation  it  was  that  had  been  brought 
against  her.  I  thought  only  of  her  look,  of  her  des¬ 
perate  sn.atch  at  the  child,  of  her  rush  up  the  steep 
bank  with  little  Mary  in  her  arms.  She  could 
scarcely  have  lifted  the  child  under  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  —  what  wild  despair,  what  longing  must 
have  stimulated  her  to  such  an  etlbrt !  I  put  down 
my  veil  to  cover  my  tears.  Dear  Lady  Denzil! 
how  sweet  she  was,  how  tender,  how  considerate  of 
everybody.  Blame  never  crossed  her  lips.  I  can¬ 
not  describe  the  poignant  aching  sense  of  her  suffer¬ 
ing  that  grew  upon  me  till  I  reached  my  own  house. 
When  I  was  there,  out  of  sight  of  everybody,  1  sat 
down  and  cried  bitterly.  And^thcn  gradually,  by 
degrees  it  broke  upon  me  what  it  was  that  had  hap¬ 
pened,  —  what  the  misery  was,  and  the  shame.  i 

She  must  have  done  it  forty  years  ago,  as  Well-  i 
man  said,  when  she  was  quite  young,  and  no  doubt  j 
ignorant  of  the  awful  thing  she  was  doing.  She  had 
done  it,  and  she  had  Jield  by  it  ever  since,  —  had  , 
given  her  child  up  at  two  years  old,  and  had  never  | 
seen  him  again.  Good  Lord  !  could  any  woman  do  ! 
that  and  live?  Her  child,  two  years  old.  My  mind  , 
seemed  to  grow  bewildered  going  over  and  over  that  j 
fact,  —  evidently  it  was  a  fact.  Her  child,  —  her 
own  son. 

And  for  forty  years !  To  keep  it  all  up  and  stand  | 
by  it,  and  never  to  flinch  or  falter.  If  it  is  difficult  | 
to  keep  to  a  good  purpose  for  so  long,  what  can  it  be  | 
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to  keep  by  an  evil  one  V  Ilow  could  she  do  it?  Then 
a  hundred  little  words  she  had  said  came  rushing  in¬ 
to  my  mind.  And  that  look,  —  the  look  she  cast 
after  the  deserter  on  the  road  ?  I  understood  it 
all  now.  Her  heart  had  been  longing  for  him  all 
the  time.  She  had  loved  her  child  more  than  other 
mothers  love,  every  day  of  all  that  time. 

Poor  Lady  Dciizil !  dear  Lady  Denzil !  this  was 
the  end  of  all  my  reasonings  on  the  matter.  I  went 
over  it  again  and  again,  but  I  never  came  to  any 
ending  but  this :  The  thing  was  dreadful ;  but  she 
.was  not  di’cadful.  .  There  was  no  change  in  her.  I 
did  not  realize  any  guilt  on  her  part.  My  heart  only 
bled  for  the  long  anguish  she  had  suflered,  and  from 
the  shock  she  was  suffering  from  now. 

But  before  evening  on  this  very  same  day  my 
bouse  was  filled  with  people  discussing  the  whole 
story.  No  one  had  heard  any  more  than  I  had 
heard ;  but  by  this  time  a  thousand  versions  of  the 
story  were  afloat.  Some  people  said  she  had  gone 
astray  when  she  was  young,  and  ha<l  been  cast  off  by 
her  family,  and  that  Sir  Thomas  had  rescued  her : 

■  and  there  were  whispers  that  such  stories  were  not 
so  rare,  if  we  knew  all :  a  vile  echo  that  always 
breathes  after  a  real  tragedy.  And  some  said  she  Wivs 
of  no  family,  but  had  been  the  former  Lady  Denzil’s 
maid ;  some  thought  it  wiis  Sir  Thoma.s’s  own  son  that 
had  been  thus  cast  away ;  some  said  he  had  been  left 
on  the  streets  and  no  provision  made  for  him.  My 
neighbors  went  into  a  hundred  details.  Old  Mr. 
Clifford  thought  it  was  a  bad  story  indeed  ;  and  the 
Kector  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  fur  a  person  in 
Lady  Denzil’s  position  such  a  scandal  w:is  dreadful ; 
it  was  such  an  example  to  the  lower  classes.  Mrs. 
Daiuerel  was  still  more  depressed.  Sl\,e  said  .she 
would  not  be  surprised  at  anything  Molly  ,J:u-kson 
could  do  after  this.  As  fur  Mrs.  Wood  who  came  late 
in  the  evening,  all  agape,  to  inquire  into  the  news, 
with  something  like  a  malicious  satisfaction  in  her 
face,  1  lost  all  patience  when  she  appeared.  I  had 
compelled  myself  to  bear  ■what  the  others  said,  but  I 
would  not  put  up  with  her. 

“  Lady  Denzil  is  my  dear  friend,”  I  broke  out 
not  without  tears  ;  “  a  gi'eat  trouble  has  come  upon 
her.  A  madwoman  has  been  brought  against  her 
with  an  inci’edible  story ;  and  when  a  story  is  in¬ 
credible  people  always  believe  it.  If  you  want  to 
hear  any  more,  go  to  other  people  who  were  present. 
I  can’t  tell  you  anything,  and  if  I  must  say  so, 
I  won’t.” 

“  Good  gracious,  Mrs.  Mulgrave,  don’t  go  out  of 
vour  senses!”  said  my  visitor.  “If  L.ady  Denzil 
Las  dune  something  dreadful,  that  docs  nut  affect 
you  ?  ” 

“  But  it  does  affect  me,”  I  said,  “  infinitely ;  it 
clouds  over  heaven  and  earth ;  it  changes,  —  never 
mind  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  anything  about  it.  If  you 
are  anxious  to  hear,  you  must  go  to  some  one  else 
than  me.” 

**  Well,  I  am  very  glad  I  was  not  there,”  said 
Wood,  “  with  my  innocent  girls.  I  am  very  glad 
now  I  never  made  any  attempt  to  make  friends  with 
her,  though  you  know  how  olten  you  urged  me  to 
do  it.  I  am  quite  happy  to  think  I  did  not  yield  to 
you  now.” 

I  had  no  spirit  to  contradict  this  monstrous  piece 
of  pretence.  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  anyhow  ; 
for  though  I  might  feel  myself  for  an  instant  sup- 
]>orted  by  my  indignation,  the  blow  had  gone  to  my 
heart,  and  1  h.ad  no  strength  to  struggle  against  it. 
The  thought  of  all  that  Lacly  Denzil  might  be  suffer¬ 
ing  confused  me  with  a  dull  sense  of  pain.  And  yet 
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things  were  not  then  at  their  worst  with  my  lady. 
Next  morning  it  was  found  that  little  Mary  had 
been  stolen  away. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

That  was  a  dreadful  morning  on  the  Green. 
After  the  lovely  weather  we  had  been  having,  all 
the  winds  and  all  the  fiends  seemed  to  have  been 
unchained.  It  blew  a  hurricane  during  the  night, 
and  next  day  the  Green  was  covered  with  great 
branches  of  trees  which  had  been  torn  off  and  scat¬ 
tered  about  like  wreck  on  a  seashore.  After  this 
came  rain  ;  it  poured  as  if  the  windows  of  heaven 
were  open,  when  Sir  Thomas  himself  stepped  in 
upon  me  like  a  ghost,  as  I  sat  at  my  solitary  break¬ 
fast.  Those  twenty-four  hours  had  passed  over  him 
like  so  many  years.  lie  was  haggard  and  ashy 
pale,  and  feeble.  Ilis  very  mind  seemed  to  be  con¬ 
fused.  “  We  have  lost  the  child,”  he  said  to  me, 
with  a  voice  from  which  all  modulation  and  softness 
had  gone.  “  Will  you  come  and  see  my  ■wife  ?  ”  i 

“  Lost !  Little  Mary  ?  ”  I  cried. 

And  then  all  his  courage  gave  way ;  he  sat  down 
speechless,  with  his  lip  <iuivering,  ^nd  bitter  tears 
in  his  worn  old  eyes.  Then  he  got  up  i-estless  and 
shaking.  “  Come  to  my  wife,”  he  said.  There  was 
not  another  wonl  exchanged  between  us.  1  put  on 
my  cloak  with  the  hood  over  my  head,  and  went 
■with  him  on  the  moment.  As  we  crossed  the  Green 
a  sort  of  procession  arrived,  two  or  three  great  vans 
packed  with  people,  with  music  and  llags,  which 
proceeded  to  discharge  their  contents  at  the  “  Bar¬ 
ley-Mow  ”  under  the  soaking  rain.  They  had  come 
for  a  day’s  pleasure,  poor  creatures,  and  this  was 
the  sort  of  day  they  got.  The  sight  of  them  is  so 
associated  in  my  mind  with  that  miserable  moment, 
that  I  don’t  think  I  could  forget  it  were  I  to  live  a 
hundred  years.  It  seemed  to  join  on  somehow  to 
the  tragical  breaking-up  of  the  party  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore.  Tills  was  notliing  but  the  external  elements : 
but  it  chimed  in  with  its  little  sermon  on  the  vanity 
of  all  things.  My  lady  was  in  her  own  room  when 
I  entered  the  Lodge.  'The  shock  had  struck  her 
down  as  I  found,  but  she  was  not  calm  enough,  or 
weak  enough  to  go  to  bed.  Slie  Lvy  on  a  sofa  in 
her  dressing-gown  ;  she  was  utterly  pale,  not  a  touch 
of  her  sweet  color  left,  ami  her  hands  shook  as 
she  held  them  out  to  me.  She  held  them  out,  and  | 
looked  up  ill  my  face  with  appealing  eyes,  which  | 
put  me  in  mind  of  little  Mary’s.  And  then,  when  I 
stooped  down  over  her  in  the  impulscof  the  moment 
to  kiss  her,  she  pressed  my  hands  so  in  hers,  that  j 
frail  and  thin  as  her  fingers  were,  I  almost  cried  out  j 
with  pain.  ^Ire.  Florentine,  her  old  maid,  stood 
close  by  the  head  of  her  mistress’s  sofa.  She  stood  ■ 
looking  on  very  grave  and  steady,  without  any  sur-  ' 
prise,  as  if  she  knew  it  all.  | 

For  a  few  minutes  Lady  Denzil  could  not  speak. 

And  when  she  'lid,  her  words  came  out  with  a  burst, 
all  at  once.  “  Did  he  tell  you  ‘i  ”  she  said.  “  I 
thought  you  wouM  help  me.  You  have  nobody  to 
keep  yon  back;  neither  husband  nor —  I  said  I  1 
was  sure  of  you.”  i 

“Dear  Lady  Denzil,”  I  s.aid,  “if  I  can  do  any-  | 
thing,  to  the  utmost  of  my  strength  —  ”  I 

She  held  my  hand  fist,  and  looked  at  me  as  if  she  i 
would  look  me  through  and  through.  “  That  was 
what  I  said,  —  that  was  what  I  said !  ”  she  cried  ; 

“  you  can  do  what  your  heart  says ;  you  can  bring 
her  b.ack  to  me  ;  my  child,  my  little  child !  I  never 
had  but  a  little  child,  —  never  that  I  knew !  ” 
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“  I  will  do  whatever  you  tell  me,”  I  said,  trying 
to  soothe  her ;  “  but  O  !  don’t  wear  yourself  out. 
You  will  be  ill  if  you  give  way.” 

I  said  this,  I  suppose,  because  everybody  says  it 
when  any  one  is  in  trouble.  I  don’t  know  any  bet¬ 
ter  reason.  “  That ’s  what  I  ’in  always  telling  my 
lady,  ma’am,”  said  Mrs.  Florentine ;  “  but  she  pays 
no  heeil  to  me.” 

Lady  Dinzil  gave  us  both  a  faint  little  smile. 
She  knew  too  much  not  to  know  how  entirely  a 
matter  of  conventional  routine  it  was  that  we  should 
say  this  to  her.  She  made  a  pause,  and  then  she 
took  my  hand  once  more. 

“  I  ought  to  tell  you,”  she  said,  —  “it  is  all  true,  — 
every  wonl.  Florentine  knows  everything  from  the 
first  to  the  last.  I  was  a  poor  soldier’s  widow,  and 
I  was  destitute.  I  was  too  young  to  know  what  I 
was  doing,  and  I  was  pretty,  they  said,  and  there 
were  men  that  would  have  taken  advantage  of  my 
simplicity.  But  Sir  Thomas  wjis  never  like  that. 
I  married  him  to  buy  a  livelihooil  for  my  child 
—  and  then  he  was  very  good  to  me.  When  he 
married  me,  I  was  a  forlorn  creature,  with  nothing 
to  give  my  helpless  baby.  I  gave  up  my  child, 
Florentine  knows ;  and  yet  every  day,  every  year 
of  his  life,  I ’ve  followed  him  in  my  heart.  If  he  had 
been  living  in  my  sight,  I  could  not  have  known 
more  of  him.  W’hat  I  say  is  every  word  true,  Flor¬ 
entine  will  tell  you.  I  want  you,”  grasping  my  hand 
tightlv,  “ to  tell  everything  to  him" 

“  To  him !  ”  said  I,  with  a  gasp  of  astonishment, 
not  knowing  what  she  meant. 

“  Yes,”  said  Lady  Denzil,  holding  my  hand  last, 
“  to  my  boy,  —  I  want  you  to  see  my  boy.  Tell  him 
there  has  never  been  a  day  I  have  not  followed  him 
in  my  heart.  All  his  willulness  I  have  felt  was  my 
fault.  I  have  prayed  God  on  my  knees  to  lay  the 
blame  on  me.  That  day  when  1  saw  the  deserter  — 
I  want  you  to  tell  him  everything.  I  want  you  to 
ask  him  to  give  me  back  the  child.” 

I  gave  a  ciy  of  astonishment:  an  e.xclamation 
which  I  could  not  resist.  “  Can  you  expect  it  ?  ”  I 
said. 

“  Ah  yes,  I  expect  it,”  8,aid  Lady  Denzil ;  “  not 
that  I  have  any  right,  —  I  expect  it  from  his  heart. 
Florentine  will  tell  you  everything.  It  Is  she  who 
has  watched  over  him.  We  never  talked  of  any¬ 
thing  else,  she  and  I ;  never  a  day  all  these  forty 
years  but  I  have  figureil  to  myself  what  my  darling 
was  doing;  I  say  my  darling,”  she  cried,  as  with  .a 
sharp  pang,  with  a  sudden  gush  of  tears ;  “  and  he 
is  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  in  prison.  Think 
of  that,  and  think  of  all  I  have  had  to  bear !  ” 

I  could  not  make  any  answer.  I  could  only  press 
her  hand  with  a  dumb  sympathy.  As  for  Mrs. 
Florentine,  she  stood  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  and 
smoothed  the  chintz  cover  with  her  hand,  taking  no 
part  in  look  or  word.  The  story  was  no  surprise  to 
her.  She  knew  everything  about  it ;  she  was  a  chief 
actor  in  It ;  she  had  no  need  to  show  any  sympathy. 
The  union  between  her  mistress  and  herself  was 
deeper  than  that 

“  When  he  married  this  woman,  I  was  ready  to 
believe  it  would  be  for  his  good,”  said  my  lady,  when 
she  had  recovered  herself.  “  I  thought  it  was  some¬ 
how  giving  him  back  what  I  had  taken  from  him. 
I  sent  her  presents  secretly.  lie  has  been  very, 
very  wilful ;  and  Sir  Thomas  was  so  good  to  him  ! 
He  took  his  mother  from  him ;  but  he  gave  him 
money,  education,  eveiything  a  young  man  wants. 
There  are  many  young  men,”  said  Lady  Denzil,  pa¬ 
thetically,  “  who  think  but  little  of  their  mothers,” 


—  and  then  she  made  a  pause.  “  'There  was  young 
Clitfonl,  for  example,”  she  added,  “  and  the”  Rec¬ 
tor’s  brother  who  ran  away,  —  their  mothers  broke 
their  hearts,  but  the  boys  did  not  care  much.  I  have 
suffered  in  everything  he  suffered  by;  but  yet  if  he 
h.ad  been  here,  jK'rhaps  he  would  not  have  cared 
for  me.” 

“  'That  is  not  possible,”  I  said,  not  seeing  what 
she  meant. 

“  O,  it  is  pos.sible,  very  possible,”  she  said.  “I 
have  seen  it  times  without  number.  I  have  tried  to 
take  a  little  comfort  from  it.  If  it  had  been  a  girl,* 

I  would  never,  never  have  given  her  up ;  but  a  boy 

—  That  was  what  I  thought.  I  don’t  defend  my¬ 
self.  Lot  him  be  the  judge,  —  I  want  him  to  be  the 
judge.  That  woman  is  a  wicked  woman ;  she  has 
disgraced  him  and  left  him ;  she  will  bring  my  child 
up  to  ruin.  Ask  him  to  give  me  back  my  poor  lit¬ 
tle  child.” 

“  I  will  do  what  I  can,”  I  said,  faltering.  I  was 
pledged ;  yet  how  was  I  to  do  it  ?  My  courage 
failed  me,  as  I  sat  by  her  dismayed  and  received  my 
commission.  When  she  heanl  the  tremulous  sound 
of  iny  voice,  she  turned  round  to  mo  and  held  my 
hanil  close  in  hers  once  more. 

“  You  can  do  everything,”  she  said.  Her  voice 
had  suddenly  grown  hoarse.  She  was  at  such  su¬ 
preme  height  of  emotion,  that  the  sight  of  her 
frightened  me.  I  kissed  her;  I  soothed  her;  I  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  whatever  she  would.  And  then  she  be¬ 
came  impatient  that  I  should  set  out  She  was  not  | 
aware  of  the  rain  or  the  storm.  She  was  too  much 
absorbed  in  herself  even  to  hear  the  furious  wail  of  | 
the  wind  and  the  blast  of  rain  against  the  windows. 

I  believe  she  would  have  done  as  much  for  me.  | 
Before  Florentine  followed  me  with  my  cloak,  1  had 
made  up  my  mind  not  to  lose  any  more  time.  It  [ 
was  from  her  I  got  all  the  details :  the  jxx)r  fellow’s 
name,  and  where  ho  was,  and  all  about  him.  He 
had  been  very  wild,  Florentine  said.  Sir  Thomas 
had  done  everything  for  him ;  but  he  had  not  been 
grateful,  and  ho  h.ad  been  very  wild.  His  wife  was 
an  abandoned  woman,  wicked  and  shameless ;  and 
he  too  had  taken  to  evil  courses.  He  ha«l  strained 
Sir  Thom.a.s’s  patience  to  the  utmost  time  after  time. 
And  then  he  had  enlisted.  His  regiment  was  in  the 
Tower,  and  he  was  under  confinement  there  for  in¬ 
subordination.  Such  was  the  brief  story.  “  Many 
a  time  I ’ve  thought,  ma’am,”  said  Mrs.  Florentine, 

“  if  my  lady  did  but  know  him  as  she  was  abreaking  i 
of  her  heart  for !  If  he ’d  been  at  home,  he ’d  have  j 
killed  her.  But  all  she  knows  is  that  he ’s  her  child,  ; 

—  to  love,  and  nothing  more.”  1 

“  The  Tower  is  a  long  way  from  our  railway,”  I  ! 

said ;  “  but  it  does  not  much  matter  in  a  cab.” 

“  Law,  ma’am,  you  ’re  never  agoing  to-day  ?  ” 
said  Flonmtine.  But  I  had  no  intention  of  arguing 
the  question  with  her.  I  went  into  the  library  to 
Sir  'rhomas  to  bid  him  good  by.  And  he  too  was 
amazed  when  I  told  him.  He  took  my  hand  a.*  his 
wife  had  done,  and  shook  it,  and  looked  pitifully  in¬ 
to  my  face.  “It  is  I  who  ought  to  go,”  he  said. 
But  he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  it  was  impiossible 
for  him  to  go.  He  ordered  the  carriage  to  come 
round  for  me,  and  brought  me  wine,  —  some  won¬ 
derful  old  wine  he  had  in  his  cellar,  which  I  knew 
no  difference  in  from  the  commonest  sherrv.  But 
It  pleased  him,  I  suppose,  to  think  he  had  given  me 
his  best.  And  before  I  went  away,  he  gave  me 
much  more  information  about  the  unfortunate  man 
I  wa.^  going  to  see.  “  He  is  not  bad  at  heart,”  said 
Sir  Thomas ;  “  I  don’t  think  he  is  bad  at  heart ;  but 
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hia  wife  u  a  wicked  woman.”  And  when  I  was  go¬ 
ing  away,  he  stooped  his  gray  aged  countenance  over 
me,  and  kissed  me  solemnly  on  the  forehead.  When 
1  found  myself  driving  along  the  wet  roads,  with  the 
rain  sweeping  so  in  the  horses’  fiices  that  it  was  all 
the  halt-blinded  coachman  conld  do  to  keep  them  go¬ 
ing  against  the  wind,  I  was  so  bewildered  by  my  own 
position  that  I  felt  stupid  for  the  moment.  I  was 
going  to  the  Tower,  to  see  Sergeant  Gray,  in  con¬ 
finement  .hjr  disrespect  to  his  superior  officer,  —  go¬ 
ing  to  persuade  him  to  exert  himself  to  take  his  child 
from  bis  wite’s  custody,  and  give  her  to  hb  mother, 
whom  he  did  not  know.  1  had  not  even  heard  how 
it  was  that  little  Mary  had  been  stolen  away.  I  had 
taken  that  for  granted,  in  face  of  the  immediate  call 
upon  me.  I  had  indeed  been  swept  up,  as  it  were, 
by  the  strong  wind  of  emotion,  and  carried  away, 
and  tlirust  forward  into  a  position  I  could  not  un¬ 
derstand.  Then  I  recognized  the  truth  of  Lady 
Denzil’s  words.  I  had  nobody  to  restrain  me :  no 
hosband  at  home  to  find  fault  with  anything  I  might 
do;  nobody  to  wonder,  or  fret,  or  be  annoyed  by  the 
burden  I  had  taken  upon  me.  The  recollection 
made  my  heart  swell  a  little,  not  with  pleasure.  And 
ret  it  was  very  true.  Poor  Mr.  Mulgrave,  had  he 
been  living,  was  a  man  who  would  have  been  sure 
to  find  fault.  It  is  dreary  to  think  of  one’s  self  as  of 
M  little  importance  to  any  one;  but,  perha)>s,  one 
ought  to  think  more  than  one  does^  that  if  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  a  dreary  one,  it  has  its  benefits  too.  One  is 
free  to  do  what  one  pleases,  —  I  could  answer  to 
myself;  1  had  no  one  else  to  answer  to.  At  such  a 
moment  there  was  an  advantage  in  that. 

At  the  station  I  met  the  Rector,  who  was  going 
to  town  by  the  same  train.  “  Bless  my  soul,  Mrs. 
Mulgrave,”  he  said,  “  what  a  dreadful  day  you  have 
chosen  for  travelling.  I  thought  there  was  no  one 
afloat  on  the  world  but  me.” 

“  Tliere  was  no  choice,  Mr.  Damerel,”  I  said.  “  I 
am  going  about  business  which  cannot  be  put  otf.” 

lie  was  very  kind :  he  got  mj’  ticket  for  me,  and 
put  me  into  a  carriage,  and  did  not  in.sist  that  I 
should  talk  to  him  on  the  way  up.  He  talked 
enough  himself  it  b  true,  but  he  was  satisfied  when 
1  said  yes  and  no.  Just  before  we  got  to  town, 
however,  he  returned  to  iny  errand.  “  If  your  busi¬ 
ness  is  anything  I  can  do  lor  you,”  he  said ;  “  if  there 
is  anv-thing  that  a  man  conld  look  after  Indter  than 
a  lady,  you  know  how  glad  I  should  be  to  be  of  any 
use.” 

“  'fhank  you,”  I  said,  iily  feelings  were  not 
mirthful,  but  yet  I  could  have  burst  out  laughing. 
I  wonder  if  there  is  really  any  business  that  a  man 
can  do  better  than  a  lady,  when  it  happens  to  be 
her  business  and  not  his  V  I  have  never  got  much 
help  in  that  way  from  the  men  that  h.ave  belongeil 
to  me.  And  to  think  of  putting  my  delicate,  des¬ 
perate  busine.ss  in  Jlr.  D.-imerel's  soft,  clerical  hand.s 
that  had  no  bone  in  them  !  He  got  me  a  cab,  which 
was  something,  —  though  to  be  sure  a  porter  would 
have  dene  it  quite  as  well,  —  aixl  opened  his  eyes 
to  their  utmost  width  when  he  heard  me  tell  the 
coachman  to  go  to  the  Tower. 

What  a  drive  it  was  !  our  thirty  miles  of  railway 
was  nothing  to  it ;  through  all  those  damp,  dreary, 
glistening  London  streets  —  streets  narrow  and 
drearily  vicious  —  streets  still  more  drearily  respect¬ 
able  ;  dc,scrt  lines  of  warehouses  and  offices  — 
crowded  thoroughfares  with  dreary  vehicles  in  a 
lock,  anil  dreary  people  crowding  atout  surmounted 
with  umbrellas  —  miles  upon  miles,  streets  upon 
streets,  from  Paddington  to  the  Tower.  I  think  it 


was  the  first  drive  of  the  kind  1  ever  took,  and  if 
you  can  suppose  me  wrapped  up  in  my  waterproof 
cloak,  a  little  excited  about  the  unknown  man  I  was 
going  to  see  ;  trying  to  form  my  sentences,  what  I 
was  to  say ;  pondering  how  I  should  bring  in  my 
arguments  b^t ;  wondering  where  1  should  have  to 
go  to  find  the  mother  and  the  ehild.  Poor  little 
Alary !  after  the  little  gleam  of  love  and  of  luxury 
that  had  opened  upon  her,  to  be  snatched  off  into 
the  dreary  world  of  poverty,  with  a  violent  mother 
whom  it  was  evident  she  feared !  And  poor  mother 
too !  She  might  be  violent  and  yet  might  love  her 
child  ;  she  might  be  wicked  and  yet  might  love  her 
child.  To  go  and  snatch  the  little  creature  back, 
at  all  hazards,  was  an  act  which  to  the  popular  mind 
would  always  look  like  a  much  higher  strain  of  vir¬ 
tue  than  dear  Ladv  Denzil’s  abandonment.  I  could 
not  defend  Lady  Denzil,  even  to  myself ;  and  what 
could  I  say  for  her  to  her  son,  who  knew  her  not  ? 

At  least  an  hour  was  lost  before  I  got  admittance 
to  Sergeant  Gray.  As  it  happend,  by  a  fortunate 
chance,  Robert  Seymour  was  colonel  of  the  regi¬ 
ment,  and  came  to  my  assistance.  But  for  that  1 
might  have  failed  altogether.  Kobert  was  greatly 
amazed  by  the  re<]uest  I  made  him,  but  of  course 
be  did  what  I  wanted.  He  told  me  Sergeant  Gray 
was  not  in  prison,  but  simply  confined  to  his  quar¬ 
ters,  and  that  he  was  a  very  strange  sort  of  man. 
“  1  should  like  to  know  what  you  can  want  with 
him,”  he  said.  ‘‘  Yes,  of  course,  I  am  dreadfully 
curious  —  men  are  —  you  know  it  is  our  weakness. 
You  may  as  well  tell  me  what  you  want  with  Gray.” 

“  It  is  nothing  to  laugh  about,”  said  I ;  “  it  is  more 
tragic  than  comical.  ,  1  have  a  message  to  him  from 
his  mother.  And  there  is  not  a  moment  to  lose.” 

“I  understand,”  said  Robert,  “I  am  to  take  my¬ 
self  off.  Here  is  the  door;  but  you  must  tell  me 
anything  you  know  aliout  him  when  you  have  seen 
him.  He  Is  the  strangest  fellow  in  the  rt^giment.  1 
never  can  make  him  out.” 

And  in  two  minutes  more  I  was  face  to  face  with 
Sergeant  Gray. 

He  must  have  been  like  his  father.  There  was 
not  a  feature  in  his  face  which  recalled  Lady  Den- 
zil’s.  He  was  an  immensely  tail,  jiowcrful  man,  with 
strong  cliestnut  brown  hair,  and  vigor  and  life  in 
every  line  of  his  great  frame.  I  expected  to  find  a 
prisoner  partially  sentimental ;  and  I  Ibund  a  big 
man  in  undress,  marching  freely  about  bis  room, 
with  a  long  ])ipe  by  the  fire,  and  his  beer  and  glasses 
on  the  table.  I  had  e.xpet^ted  a  refined  man,  bear¬ 
ing  traces  of  gentleman  written  on  him,  and  the  line 
tastes  that  became  Lady  Denzll’s  son.  There  was 
something  about  him,  when  one  came  to  look  at  him 
a  second  time,  —  but  what  was  it  V  Traces  of  dissi- 
])atIon,  a  look  of  bravado,  an  instant  standing  to  his 
arms  in  self-defence,  whatever  I  might  have  come 
to  accuse  him  of ;  and  the  insufterable  coxcomb  air 
which  comes  naturally  to  the  meanest  member  of 
the  household  troojis.  Such  was  the  rapid  impres¬ 
sion  1  formed  as  I  went  in.  He  took  off  his  cap  with 
an  .air  of  amazement  yet  a.“surance,  but  put  it  on 
again  immediately.  I  stood  trembling  before  this 
big,  irreverent,  unknown  man.  If  the  door  liad 
been  open,  I  think  I  should  have  run  away.  But  as 
it  was,  I  had  no  resource. 

“  Mr.  Gray,”  I  said,  all  at  once,  half  from  coward¬ 
ice,  half  to  get  it  over,  “  I  have  come  to  you  from 
your  mother.” 

The  man  actually  staggered  as  he  stood  before 
me,  —  he  fell  bock  and  gazed  at  me  as  if  I  bail 
been  a  ghost.  “  From  my  mother  ?  ”  he  said,  and 
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his  lips  seemed  to  refuse  articulation.  His  surprise 
vanquished  him ;  vrhich  was  more  than  with  my  in¬ 
dividual  forces  I  could  have  hoped  to  do. 

“  From  your  mother,”  I  repeated.  “  I  have  come 
direct  from  her,  where  she  is  lying  ill  and  much 
shaken.  She  has  told  me  all  her  story,  —  and  I 
love  her  dearly,  —  that  is  why  she  sent  me  to  you.” 

All  the  time  I  was  speaking,  he  still  stood  and 
stared  at  me ;  but  when  I  stopped,  he  appeared 
gradually  to  come  to  himself.  lie  brought  forward, 
from  where  it  stood  against  the  wall,  very  deliber¬ 
ately,  another  chair,  and,  sitting  down,  looked  at 
me  intently.  “  If  she  has  told  you  all  her  story,” 
he  said,  “  you  will  know  how  little  inducement  I 
have  to  listen  to  anything  she  may  say.” 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  feeling  not  a  fictitious  but  a  real 
passion  swelling  up  into  my  throat,  “  she  has  told  me 
everything,  more  than  you  can  know.  She  has  told 
me  how  for  forty  years  —  is  it  forty  years  ?  she  has 
watched  over  you  in  secret,  spent  her  days  in  think¬ 
ing  of  you,  and  her  nights  in  praying  for  you.  Ah, 
don’t  smile  1  if  you  had  seen  her  pale  and  broken  in 
all  her  pride,  lying  trembling  and  telling  me  this,  it 
would  have  touched  your  heart.” 

And  I  could  see  that  it  did  touch  his  heart,  being 
so  new  and  unusual  to  him.  Hu  was  not  a  cynical, 
over-educated  man,  accustomed  to  such  appeals, 
and  to  believe  them  nonsense.  And  it  touched  him, 
being  so  unexpected.  Then  he  made  a  little  effort 
to  recover  himself  and  the  natural  bravado  of  his 
character  and  profc.ssion.  “In  all  her  pride!”  he 
said,  bitterly.  “  Yes,  that 's  very  well  said ;  she 
liked  her  pride  better  than  me.” 

“  She  liked  your  life  better  than  you,”  said  I,  — 
and  heaven  forgive  me  if  I  spoke  like  a  sophist,  — 
“  and  your  comfort.  To  secure  bread  to  you  and 
education,  she  made  that  vow.  When  she  had  once 
made  it,  she  had  to  keep  it.  But  1  tell  you  what 
she  told  me  not  three  hours  ago.  ‘  There  has  never 
been  a  day  I  have  not  followed  him  in  my  heart.’ 
That  is  what  she  said.  She  and  her  old  maid,  who 
used  to  see  you  and  watch  over  you,  talked  of  noth¬ 
ing  else.  Fancy!  you  a  j^oung  man  growing  up, 
taking  your  own  way,  going  against  the  wishes  of 
your  best  friends ;  and  your  mother,  who  dared  not 
I  go  to  you,  watching  you  from  far  off,  weeping  over 
I  you,  praying  on  her  knees,  thinking  of  nothing  else, 
talking  of  nothing  else  when  she  was  alone  and  dared 
I  do  it.  At  other  times,  she  had  to  go  into  the 
world  to  please  her  luu>band,  to  act  as  if  you  had  no 
I  existence.  And  all  the  time  she  was  thinking  of 
'  nothing  but  you  in  her  heart.” 

!  He  had  got  up  before  I  came  so  far.  lie  wiis  un- 
.  questionably  moved ;  his  step  got  quicker  and 
I  ({uicker.  He  m.ade  impatient  gestures  with  his 
hands  as  if  to  put  my  voice  away.  But  all  the 
same  he  listened  to  me  greedil)'.  When  I  harl  done, 

—  and  I  got  so  excited  that  I  was  compelled  to  be 
done,  for  tears  came  into  my  throat  and  choked  me, 

—  he  turned  to  me  with  his  face  strongly  swept  by 
I  winds  of  feeling.  “  Who  told  you  V  ”  he  cried, 

I  abruptly,  “  Why  do  you  come  to  ilisturb  me  ?  I 
I  was  thinking  nothing  about  my  circumstances.  I 

was  thinking  how  I  could  best  lie  jolly  in  such  a 
j  position.  What  do  I  know  about  anyboily  who 
I  may  choose  to  call  herself  my  mother  ?  Probably 
j  I  never  had  a  mother.  I  can  do  nothing  for  her, 
and  she  can  do  nothing  for  me.” 

“  You  can  do  something  for  her,”  I  cried.  “  She 
I  sent  me  to  you  to  beg  it  of  you.  Sir  Thomas  saw 
!  how  your  wife  was  living.  He  saw  she  should  not 
I  have  a  little  girl  to  ruin.  He  brought  away  the 


child.  I  was  there  when  he  came  home.  Your 
mother  knew  in  a  moment  who  it  was,  though  he 
never  said  a  word.  She  rushed  to  her,  and  fell  on 
her  knees,  and  cried  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
She  thought  God  had  sent  the  child.  Little  Mary  is 
so  like  her,  so  like  her  1  You  cannot  think  how  beau¬ 
tiful  it  was  to  see  them  together.  Look  1  if  you 
don’t  know  what  your  mother  is,  look  at  that  fice.” 

He  had  stood  as  if  stupefied,  staring  at  roe. 
When  I  mentioned  his  wile,  he  had  made  an  angry 
gesture;  but  his  heart  melted  altogether  when  I  came 
to  little  Mary,  I  had  brought  Lady  Denr.il’s  pho¬ 
tograph  with  me,  thinking  it  might  touch  his  heart, 
and  now  I  thrust  it  into  his  hand  before  he  knew 
what  I  meant.  He  gave  one  glance  at  it,  and  then 
he  fell  back  into  his  chair,  and  gazed  and  gazed,  as 
if  he  had  lost  himself.  He  was  not  prepared.  He 
had  been  wilful,  —  perhaps  wicked, —  but  his  heart 
had  not  got  haialened  like  that  of  a  man  of  the  i 
world.  It  had  been  outside  evils  he  had  done,  out-  ; 
siile  influences  that  had  moved  him.  When  any-  | 
thing  struck  deep  at  his  heart,  he  had  no  armor  ‘ 
to  resist  the  blow.  He  went  back  upon  his  chair  ! 
with  a  stride,  hiding  from  me,  or  trying  to  hide,  | 
that  he  was  obliged  to  do  it  to  keep  himself  steady;  j 
he  knitted  his  brows  over  the  little  picture  .as  if  it  j 
w.as  hard  to  see  it.  But  he  might  have  spared  him¬ 
self  the  trouble.  I  saw  how  it  was.  One  does  not 
live  in  the  world  and  learn  men’s  ways  for  naught. 

I  knew  his  eyes  were  filling  with  tears  ;  I  knew  that 
sob  was  climbing  up  into  his  throat ;  and  I  did  not  ^ 
s.ay  a  word  more.  It  was  a  lovely  little  photograph.  \ 
The  sun  is  often  so  kind  to  old  women.  It  was  my 
lady,  with  all  the  softness  of  her  white  hair,  with  her 
gracious  looks,  her  indulgent,  benign  eyes.  And  those  ! 
eyes  were  little  Mary’s  eyes.  They  went  straight  i 
into  the  poor  fellow’s  heart.  After  he  had  struggled  ! 
as  long  as  he  could,  the  sob  actually  broke  out.  | 
Then  he  straightened  himself  up  all  at  once,  and 
looked  at  me  fiercely ;  but  I  knew  better  than  to 
pretend  to  hear  him.  [ 

“This  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,”  he  s.aid;  and  \ 
then  he  stopped,  and  nature  burst  forth.  “  Why  | 
did  she  cast  me  upon  the  world’/  Why  did  she  , 
give  me  up  ?  You  arc  a  good  woman,  and  you  are 
her  friend.  Why  did  she  cast  me  away  ’/  ”  ■ 

I  shook  my  head,  it  was  all  I  could  ilo.  I  was  | 
crying,  and  I  could  not  articulate.  “  God  knows  1  ”  j 
I  gasped  through  my  tears.  And  ho  got  up  and 
went  to  the  window,  and  turning  his  back  to  me, 
held  it  up  to  the  light.  I  watched  no  longer  what  j 
he  wiis  doing.  Nature  was  working  her  own  way 
in  his  heart.  | 

When  he  came  back  .at  last,  he  c.aine  up  to  me  ; 
and  held  out  his  hand.  “  Thank  you,”  he  said,  in  a 
way  that,  for  the  first  time,  reminded  me  of  Lady  ; 
Denzil.  “You  have  made  me  think  less  harsiily  | 
about  my  mother.  What  is  it  she  wants  me  to  do  ?  ”  | 
He  did  not  put  down  the  photograph,  or  give  it 
back  to  me,  but  held  it  closely  in  his  hand,  which 
gave  me  courage.  And  then  I  told  him  all  the  ; 
story.  When  I  told  him  how  his  wife  had*  insulted  ! 
his  mother,  his  face  grew  purple.  I  gave  him  every  1 
detail :  how  little  Mary  clung  to  my  lady ;  how  ■ 
frightened  she  was  for  the  passionate,  claimant  who 
seized  her.  When  I  repeated  her  little  cry,  “  l^Iy 
lady!”  a  curious  gleam  passed  over  his  face.  He 
interrupteil  me  at  that  point.  “  Who  is  my  lady’/” 
he  said,  with  a  str.angc  consciousness.  The  only  j 
answer  I  made  was  to  point  at  the  photograph.  It  i 
made  the  most  curious  impression  on  him.  Evi-  I 
dently  he  had  not  even  known  his  mother’s  name.  | 
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Almost,  Ythink,  the  title  threw  a  new  light  for  him 
upon  all  the  cirtmmstances.  There  aroi  people  who 
will  say  that  this  was  irom  a  mean  feeling ;  but  it 
was  from  no  mean  feeling.  He  saw  by  this  fact 
what  a  gulf  she  had  put  between  herself  and  him. 
lie  saw  a  certain  reason  in  the  separation  which, 
if  she  had  been  a  woman  of  diilerent  position,  could 
not  have  existed.  And  there  is  no  man  living  who 
is  not  susceptible  to  the  world’s  opinion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  he  is  interested  in.  He  changed  almost  im¬ 
perceptibly,  —  unawares,  lie  heard  all  my  story 
m  grave  siience.  I  told  him  what  my  lady  had  said, 

—  that  he  was  to  be  the  judge;  and  henceforward 
it  was  with  the  seriousness  of  a  judge  that  he  sat 
and  listened,  lie  heard  me  out  every  word,  and 
then  he  sat  and  seemed  to  turn  it  over  in  his  mind. 
So  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  w.is  the  hardest  mo¬ 
ment  of  all.  His  face  was  stern  in  its  composure. 
He  was  i-etlecting,  putting  this  and  that  togethen 
His  mother  was  standing  at  the  bar  before  him. 
And  what  should  1  do,  did  he  decide  against  her? 
Thus  I  sat  waiting  and  trembling.  When  he  opened 
his  lips  my  heart  jumped  to  my  mouth.  How  ibolish 
it  was !  That  was  not  what  he  had  been  thinking 
of.  Instead  of  his  mother  at  the  bar,  it  was  his 
own  life  he  had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind. 
It  all  came  forth  with  a  burst  when  he  la'gan  to 
speak :  the  chances  he  had  lost ;  the  misery  that 
had  come  upon  him ;  the  shame  of  the  woman  who 
bore  his  name ;  and  his  poor  little  desolate  child. 
Then  the  man  forgot  himself,  and  swore  a  great 
oath.  “  As  soon  as  I  am  free  I  will  go  and  get  her, 
and  send  her  to  —  iny  lady  !  ”  he  said,  with  abrupt, 
half- hysterical  vehemence.  And  then  he  rose  sud¬ 
denly  and  went  to  the  window,  and  turned  his  back 
on  me  again. 

I  was  overcome.  I  did  not  expect  it  so  soon,  or 
ao  fully.  I  could  have  thrown  myself  upon  his  neck, 
poor  fellow,  and  wept.  Was  he  the  one  to  b^^ar 
the  penalties  of  all  ?  sinned  against  by  his  mother 
in  his  childhood,  and  more  dreadfully  by  his  wife  in 
his  maturity.  What  bad  he  done,  that  the  closest 
of  earthly  tie.s  should  thus  be  made  a  tonnent  to 
him  ?  When  I  had  come  to  myself  I  rase  and  went 
after  him,  trembling.  “  Mr.  Gray,”  I  said,  “  is  there 
nothing  that  can  be  done  for  you  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  anything  to  be  done  for  me,”  he 
cried,  abruptly.  'The  (juestion  piijued  his  pride. 
“Tell  her  she  shall  see  yet  that  I  understand  the  1 
sacrifice  she  has  made,”  he  said.  If  he  spoke  ironi¬ 
cally  or  in  honesty  I  cannot  tell ;  when  his  mouth 
had  once  been  o[>encd  the  stream  came  so  fast. 

“  I  want  to  go  away,  that  is  all,”  he  said,  with  a 
certain  heat,  almost  anger;  “anywhere,  —  I  don’t 
care  whei-e,  —  to  the  Mauritius,  if  they  like,  where 
that  fever  is.  No  fear  that  I  should  die.  I  have 
been  brought  up  like  a  gentleman,  —  it  is  ijuite  true. 
And  yet  1  am  here.  What  was  the  use?  My 
father  was  a  common  soldier.  She  —  Hut  it ’s  no 
good  talking ;  I  am  no  credit  to  anybody  now.  If 
I  couUl  get  dratteil  into  another  regiment,  and  go 

—  to  India  or  anywhere  —  you  should  see  a  differ¬ 
ence.  I  swear  you  should  see  a  diiferonce !  ”  his 
voice  rose  high  in  these  last  words;  then  he  paused. 
“But  she  is  old,”  he  said,  sinking  his  voice;  “ten 
years  —  I  could  n’t  do  in  less  than  ten  years. 
She’ll  never  bo  living  then,  to  see  what  a  man 
can  do.” 

“  She  is  a  wom.m  that  would  make  shift  to  live, 
somehow,  to  see  her  son  come  back,”  I  cried.  “  Give 
her  little  Mary,  and  try.” 

“  She  shall  have  litue  Mary,  by  God!”  cried  the 


excited  man ;  and  then  he  broke  down,  and  wept.  | ! 

1  cannot  describe  this  scene  any  more.  I  left  him,  I 
clasping  his  hands,  feeling  as  if  he  was  my  brother ; 
and  he  bad  liLs  mother’s  picture  held  fast  and  hidden 
in  his  other  hand.  If  that  dear  touch  of  natural 
love  had  come  to  him  before  I  But  God  knows! 
jierhaps  he  was  only  ready  and  open  to  it  then. 

But  he  could  not  tell  me  where  to  seek  the  child. 

I  had  to  be  content  with  his  promise  that  when  he  j 
was  free  he  would  restore  her  to  us.  I  went  out  I 
froin  him  as  much  shaken  as  if  I  had  gone  through  i 
an  illneas,  and  stole  out,  not  to  see  Robert  Seymour,  | 
whom  1  was  not  eiiual  to  meeting  just  at  that  mo¬ 
ment.  But  the  end  of  my  mission  was  nearer  than  | 

I  thought!  When  I  got  outside  there  was  a  group  |  ■ 
of  e.xcited  people  about  the  gateway,  close  to  which  I  \ 
my  cab  was  waiting  me.  They  were  discussing  i 
something  which  had  just  happened,  and  which  evi-  | 
dently  had  left  a  great  commotion  behind.  Among  I 
the  crowd  was  a  group  of  soldiers’  wives,  who  shook  | 
their,  heads,  and  talked  it  over  to  each  other  with  1 
lowered  voices.  “  It ’s  well  for  her  she  was  took  ' 
bad  here,  and  never  got  nigh  to  him,”  one  of  them  j  . 
said.  “  He ’d  have  killed  her,  I  know  he  would. 

It ’s  well  for  her  she  never  got  in  to  tempt  that  man  ! 
to  her  death.” 

“  It  Wius  brazen  of  her  to  come  nigh  him  at  all,”  I 
said  another,  “  and  him  so  proud.  She  always  was 
a  shameless  one.  What  my  heart  bleeds  for  is  that  \ 
poor  little  child.”  j 

“  Where  is  the  child  ?  ”  asked  a  third.  “  It  would 
be  well  for  her,  poor  innocent,  if  the  Lord  was  to 
take  her  too.” 

1  was  standing  stujiefied,  listening  to  them,  when 
I  heard  a  little  cry,  and  the  grasp  of  something  at 
my  dress.  'The  cry  was  so  feeble,  and  the  grasp  so 
light,  that  1  might  never  have  noticed  it  but  for 
those  women.  I  turned  round,  and  the  whole 
world  swam  round  me  for  a  moment  I  did  what 
Lady  Denzil  did,  —  I  staggered  forward  and  fell  on 
my  knees,  though  this  was  not  the  soft  green  grass, 
but  a  stony  London  jiavement,  and  clasped  little 
!Mary  tight,  with  a  vehemence  that  would  have 
frightened  any  other  child ;  but  she  was  not  fright¬ 
ened.  The  little  creature  was  drenched  with  the 
pitiless  rain.  She  had  been  tied  up  in  an  old  shawl, 
to  hide  the  miserable,  pretty  white  frock,  now 
clogged  with  mud  and  soaked  with  water.  Her  i 
little  hat  was  glued  to  her  head  with  the  floods  to 
which  she  had  been  e.xposed.  I  lifted  my  treasure 
wildly  in  my  arms,  as  soon  as  I  had  any  strength  to 
do  it,  and  rushed  with  her  to  my  carriage.  I  felt 
like  a  thief  triumphant;  and  yet  it  was  no  theft. 

But  my  eagerness  aroused  the  suspicions  of  the  sol¬ 
diers’  wives  who  had  been  standing  by.  They  ; 
explained  to  me  that  the  child  was  Sergeant  Gray’s  : 
child ;  that  her  mother  had  been  took  very  bad  in  I 
a  fit,  and  had  been  carried  off  to  the  hospital;  and 
that  I  a  stranger,  had  no  right  to  interfere.  I  don’t 
know  what  hurried  explanation  I  made  to  them ; 
but  I  know  that  at  last  I  satisfied  their  fears,  and 
with  little  Mary  in  my  arms  actually  drove  away. 

It  was  true,  though  I  never  could  believe  it.  I 
got  her  as  easily  as  if  it  had  been  the  most  natural  * 
thing  in  the  world.  I  could  not  believe  it,  even 
when  I  held  her  fast  and  drew  from  her  her  little 
story.  She  had  been  taken  away  early,  very  early 
in  the  morning,  when  she  ran  to  the  door  as  soon  as 
she  was  up  to  satisfy  herself  that  it  rained.  No 
doubt  the  wretched  mother  had  hung  about  the  ! 

grounds  all  night  in  the  storm  and  rain  to  get  at  the  \ 

child.  She  had  snatched  up  little  Mary  in  her  arms,  j 
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and  rushed  out  with  her  before  any  one  was  aware. 
The  child  had  been  dragged  along  the  dreary  roads 
in  the  rain.  If  the  woman  had  really  loved  her,  if 
it  had  been  the  passion  of  a  tender  mother,  and  not 
of  a  revengeful  creature,  she  never  would  have  sub¬ 
jected  the  child  to  this.  She  was  wet  to  the  skin, 
with  pools  in  her  little  boots,  and  the  water  stream¬ 
ing  from  her  dres.’.  I  took  her  to  a  friend’s  house 
and  got  <lry  clothes  to  put  upon  her.  The  unhappy 
mother  had,  no  doubt,  bc‘en  out  all  night  exposed  to 
the  storm.  She  was  mail  with  rage  and  misery  and 
tatigue,  and  probably,  did  not  feel  her  danger  at 
the  moment ;  but  just  as  she  reached  the  Tower  to 
claim,  building  upon  a  common  opposition  to  one 
object,  her  husband’s  support,  had  fallen  down  sense¬ 
less,  on  his  very  threshold  as  it  were.  Nothing, 
indeed,  but  madness  could  have  led  her  to  the  man 
whom  she  bail  disgraced.  When  the  surrounding 
bystanders  saw  that  nothing  was  to  be  done  for  her, 
and  that  she  would  not  come  out  of  her  faint,  they 
had  her  carried  in  alarm  to  the  hospital.  Such 
was  the  abrupt  conclusion  of  the  tale.  Had  I 
known  I  need  not  have  given  myself  the  trouble  of 
seeing  Sergeant  Gray,  —  but  that,  at  Ic.ost,  was  a 
thing  which  I  could  not  find  in  my  heart  to  regret. 

When  I  took  her  back  Laily  Denzil  held  me  in 
her  arms,  held  me  fast,  and  looked  into  inr  face, 
even  before  she  listened  to  little  Mary’s  call.  She 
wanted  me  to  tell  her  of  her  child  —  her  own  child 
—  and  I  was  so  weak  that  I  could  not  speak  to  her. 
I  fell  crying  on  her  tender  old  bosom,  like  a  fool,  and 
had  to  be  comforted,  as  if  it  could  be  anything  to 
me  —  in  comparison.  I  don’t  know  afterwards  what 
I  said  to  her,  but  she  iinderstooil  all  I  meant.  As 
for  Sir  Thomas  he  was  too  happy  to  ask  any  ques¬ 
tions.  The  child  ha<l  wound  herself  into  his  very 
heart.  He  sat  with  little  Mary  in  his  arms  all  that 
evening.  He  would  scarcclv  allow  her  to  be  taken 
to  bed.  He  went  up  with  his  heavy  old  step  to  see 
her  sleeping  safe  once  more  under  his  roof,  and  made 
Wellman,  with  a  pistol,  sleep  in  a  little  room  below. 
But  little  Marv  was  safe  enough  now.  Her  father 
was  confined  in  his  barrack-room,  with  my  lady’s 
photograph  in  his  hands,  and  a  host  of  unknown 
softenings  and  compunctions  in  his  heart.  Her 
mother  w.as  raving  wildly  in  the  hospital  on  the  bed 
•  Irom  which  she  was  never  to  rise.  I  don’t  know 
that  any  one  concemeil,  except  myself,  thought  of 
this  strange  cluster  of  divers  fortunes,  of  tragic 
misery  and  suffering,  all  hanging  about  the  little 
angel-vision  of  that  child.  Sin,  shame,  misery,  every 
kind  of  horror  and  distress,  and  little  Mary  the 
centre  of  all ;  how  strange  it  was  !  —  how  terrible 
and  smiling  and  wretched  is  life ! 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  such  a  frightful  con¬ 
vulsion  and  earthquake  could  pass  over  and  leave 
no  sign.  Little  Mary  was  very  ill  after  her  expos¬ 
ure,  and  the  shadow  of  death  fell  on  the  lAjdge. 
Perhaps  that  circumstance  softened  a  little  the  storm 
of  anim.adversion  that  rose  up  in  the  neighborhood. 
For  six  months  after.  Lady  Denzil,  who  had  been 
our  centi*e  of  society,  was  never  seen  out  of  her  own 
gates.  Then  they  went  away,  and  were  absent  a 
'whole  year.  It  was  the  most  curious  change  to 
everybody  on  the  Green.  For  three  months  no  one 
talked  on  any  other  subject,  and  the  wildest  stories 
were  told ;  stories  with  just  so  much  truth  in  them 
as  to  make  them  doubly  wild.  It  was  found  out 
somehow  that  that  wretched  woman  had  died,  and 
then  there  were  accounts  current  that  she  had  die<l 
in  the  grounds  at  the  Lodge,  —  on  the  road,  —  in  the 
workhouse,  —  everywhere  but  the  real  place,  which 


was  in  the  hospital,  where  every  indulgence  and 
every  comfokt  that  she  was  capable  of  receiving  had 
been  given  to  her.  Sir  Thomas  himself  going  to  town 
on  purpose  to  sec  that  it  was  so.  And  then  it  was 
said  that  it  was  she  who  was  Lady  Dcnzil’s  child. 
It  was  a  terrible  moment,  and  one  which  left  its 
mark  upon  everybody  concerned.  Sergeant  Gray 
lost  hb  rank,  but  got  his  wish  and  was  drafted  into 
another  regiment  going  to  India.  I  saw  him  again, 
I  and  i)oor  old  Mrs.  Florentine.  But  he  did  not  see 
his  mother.  They  were  neither  of  them  able  for 
such  a  trial.  “.I  will  come  back  in  ten  years,”  he 
said  to  me.  I  do  not  know  if  he  will.  I  don’t  know 
if  Lady  Denzil  will  live  so  long.  But  I  believe  if 
she  does  for  the  first  time  she  will  see  her  son. 

They  returned  to  the  IriKlge  two  years  ago,  and 
the  neighborhood  now,  instead  of  gossipping,  is  very 
curious  to  know  whether  Lady  Denzil  ever  means 
to  go  into  society  again.  Everybody  calls,  and 
adinirt's  little  Mary,  —  how  she  has  grown,  and  what 
a  charming  little  princess  she  is ;  and  they  all  re¬ 
mind  my  lailv,  with  tender  reproach,  of  those  par¬ 
ties  they  enjoyed  so  much.  “  Are  we  never  to 
have  any  more,  dear  Lady  Denzil  ?  ”  Lucy  Stoke 
askeil  the  other  day,  kneeling  at  my  lady’s  side,  and 
caressing  her  soft  old  ivory-white  hand.  My  lady — 
to  whom  her  tender  ohl  beauty,  her  understanding 
of  everybody’s  trouble,  even  the  rose-tint  in  her 
cheek,  have  come  back  again  —  made  no  answer, 
but  only  kissed  pretty  Lucy.  I  don’t  know  if  she 
will  give  any  more  jiarties ;  but  she  means  to  live 
the  ten  years. 

As  for  Sir  Thomas  he  was  never  so  happy  in  his 
life  before.  He  follows  little  Mary  about  like  an 
old,  gray,  tender  knight  worshipping  the  fairy  crea¬ 
ture.  Sometimes  I  look  on  and  cannot  believe  my 
The  wretched,  guilty  mother  is  dead  long 
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ago,  and  nobody  remembers  her  very  existence. 
The  poor  soldier  has  worked  himself  up  to  a  com¬ 
mission,  and  may  bo  high  in  rank  before  he  comes 
back.  If  Lady  Denzil  had  been  the  most  tender 
and  devoted  of  mothers,  could  things  have  turned 
out  better  ?  Is  this  world  all  a  phantasmagoria 
and  chaos  of  dreams  and  chances  ?  One’s  brain 
reels  when  Proviilence  thus  contradicts  all  the  laws 
of  life.  Is  it  because  God  sees  ileepcr  and  “  under¬ 
stands,”  as  my  lady  is  so  fond  of  saying  V  It  might 
well  be  that  He  had  a  different  way  of  judging 
from  ours,  seeing  well  and  seeing  always  what  we 
mean  in  our  hearts. 


WITH  SOMK  ACCOIT.VT  OF  THE  TOOTF.N  TOOX. 

With  women  it  may  be  different  —  for  are  there 
not  witches  in  the  world? — but  I  never  yet  knew 
a  wicked  man  who  was  fond  of  cats.  Children  may 
be  disliked  upon  the  ground  of  their  being  spoilt 
and  noisy,  but  no  such  arguments  can  be  urged 
against  my  favorites;  the  more  you  pet  them,  the 
tamer,  the  more  content,  the  more  charming  do 
they  grow.  As  for  a  noise,  they  don’t  know  how  to 
make  it.  I  know  there  is  a  misunderstanding  upon 
this  point  in  connection  with  the  nocturnal  (listiirh- 
ance  called  caterwauling,  the  explanation  of  which 
is  as  follows.  (It  requires  a  musical  voice  to  state 
the  circumstances,  but  I  hope  to  make  myself  intel¬ 
ligible.)  Suppose  you  very  much  desired  to  visit  a 
friend ;  a  female  friend ;  a  lovely  creature  to  whom 
you  were  p.aying  your  addresses  ;  only  an  immense 
wall  —  which  you  could  not  blow  down  like  the 
Clerkenwell  wall,  because  you  had  not  the  Fenian 
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careleatneiw  of  results  —  intervened  between  you 
and  the  beloved  object  Well,  that  is  exactly  the 
case  with  these  poor  maligned  pussies.  “  Come 
over  the  waur  ”  [feline  for  wall,  just  as  it  is  Scotch 
for  worse],  “  the  waur,  the  waur,”  cries  the  impris¬ 
oned  puss ;  “  why  don’t  you  come  over  the  waur  ?  ” 
s  Spikes,  spikes,  spikes,”  cries  Tom,  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  obstruction,  whereas  we  call  it  “  swear- 
ine.”  .  . 

^ow  a  cat  IS  incapable  of  an  oath.  But  the  fact 
is,  tliere  are  so  many  false  accusations  brought 
against  cats,  that  I  scarcely  know,  although  pre¬ 
pared  at  all  [Kiints,  where  to  begin  my  defence  of 
them.  Their  foes  are  legion,  beginning  with  the 
British  lK)y,  and  not  ending  with  his  grandmother. 
Their  friends  are  so  cowed  and  disheartened  by  the 
number  of  assailants,  that  they  are  often  silent  when 
it  behooves  them  to  put  in  their  goo»l  word.  'When 
I  saw  ailvertised  the  other  day,  the  Book  of  Cuts, 
by  C.  II.  Roes,  my  heart  leajied  within  me,  anil  I 
cried :  “  0  sacred  mews !  ”  I  thought  that  Mr. 
Boss,  whose  sketches  have  so  much  real  humor  in 
them  that  genteel  folks  are  united  in  calling  them 
vulgar,  would  do  this  noble  subject  justice,  —  would 
give  us  a  monograph  on  cats  that  would  put  them 
right  with  the  public  at  large.  The  illustrations  of 
the  volume  aie  of  course  excellent,  but  I  am  far 
from  satisfied  with  the  literary  matter.  Half  the 
book  is  devoted  to  the  shocking  scandals  that  have 
been  circulated  about  cats,  and  to  repeat  them, 
even  for  the  purpose  of  refutation,  is  not  the  part 
of  a  friend.  One  chapter  is  headed,  “  Of  some 
wicked  stories  that  have  been  told  about  cats,”  and, 
indeed,  they  are  most  injurious  and  scurrilous.  1 
shall  not,  of  course,  defile  my  pages,  as  Mr.  Ross 
has  done  his,  by  quoting  any  one  of  them.  But 
what  is  worse,  he  has  introduced  stories  of  his  own, 
which  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  altog(;thcr  in  favor 
of  his  clients.  Terhaps,  being  so  fond  of  a  joke, 
he  can’t  resist  making  one  even  at  the  expense  of 
those  whose  virtues  it  is  his  object  to  set  before  an 
unappreciating  world ;  but  tliat ’s  very  wrong. 

“  l)o  you  know  why  cats  always  wash  themselves 
after  a  meal  ?  ”  says  he.  “  A  cat  caught  a  sparrow, 
and  was  about  to  devour  it,  when  the  sparrow  said : 
‘No  gentleman  eats  till  he  has  first  washed  his 
face.’  The  cat,  struck  with  this  remark,  set  the 
sparrow  down,  and  began  to  wash  his  face  with  his 
paw ;  but  the  sparrow  flew  away. 

“  This  vexed  pussy  extremely,  and  he  said :  ‘  .\s 
long  as  I  live  I  will  eat  firot  and  wash  my  face  after¬ 
wards.’  Which  all  cats  do  even  to  this  day.” 

Now,  I  do  not  believe  a  word  of  this  story :  cats 
are  naturally  clean,  and  wash  their  tlices  at  all 
times.  I  also  object  to  the  word  “  ilevour.”  We 
don’t  say  of  any  gentleman  that  he  devours'  par¬ 
tridges  or  even  larks.  The  whole  narration  of  NIr. 
R  exhibits  an  irreverent  spirit.  Again,  there  is  an 
endeavor  in  this  ill-judged  book  to  show  that  a  cat 
is  superior  to  a  dog.  “  The  lashed  hound  crawls 
back,  and  licks  the  boot  tliat  kicked  him.  Pussy 
will  not  do  that  [I  should  rather  think  not].  If  you 
want  to  be  friendly  [and  who  does  not  V]  with  a 
cat  on  Tuesday,  you  must  not  kick  him  on  Monday. 
This  really  human  way  of  behaving  makes  pussy 
unpopular.”  Yes;  but  only  with  tyrants.  1  dare 
say  there  are  some  bigoted  persons,  who  object  to 
cats  because  they  are  not  among  the  animals  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Scriptures.  But  it  is  surely  not  worth 
while  to  mention  such  people  or  their  prejudices.  I 
dare  say  Mr.  Ross  means  no  harm ;  but  it  is  not  ju¬ 
dicious  to  assist  in  circulating  ridiculous  stories  about 


these  charming  creatures;  such,  for  instance,  as  b 
told  of  the  grammatical  child,  who  had  to  decline 
(which  nobody  should  wish  to  do,  by  the  by)  Cat, 
and  when  he  came  to  the  vocative,  said  ‘  O  Cat !  ’  in 
spite  of  being  reminded  that  if  he  addressed  the  ani¬ 
mal  he  should  say  ‘  Pussy.’ ” 

And  again,  here  is  an  unseemly  jest. 

“  During  the  progress  of  the  late  American  war,  I 
■tvas  sitting  one  day  in  the  ofllce  of  Able  and  Co.’s 
wharf-boat  at  .Cairo,  Illinois.  At  that  time,  a  tax 
was  collected  on  all  gooils  ship^ied  south  by  private 
jiartics,  and  it  was  neces-sary  that  duplicate  invoices 
of  shipments  should  be  furnished  to  the  collector  be¬ 
fore  the  permits  could  be  is8ue<l.  The  ignorance  of 
this  fact  in  many  skippers  firequently  caused  them 
much  annoyance,  and  invoices  were  otltimes  made 
out  with  great  haste,  in  order  to  insure  shipment  by 
boats  on  the  eve  of  departure.  A  sutler  with  a  lot 
of  stores  had  made  out  a  hasty  list  of  his  stock,  and 
gave  it  to  one  of  the  youngest  clerks  on  the  boat  to 
copy  out  in  due  form.  The  boy  worked  away  down 
the  list;  but  suddenly  he  stopped,  and  electrified 
the  whole  office  by  exclaiming,  in  a  voice  of  undis¬ 
guised  amazement :  “  What  the  dickens  is  that  fel¬ 
low  going  to  do  with  four  bo.tes  of  Tom-cats  ?  ”  An 
incredulous  laugh  from  the  other  clerk.s  was  the  re¬ 
ply  ;  but  the  boy  pointed  triumphantly  to  the  list, 
excl.aiming:  “That’s  what  It  is,  T-O-M,  Tom, 
C  -  A  -  T  -  S,  cats,  —  Tom-cats,  if  I  know  how  to 
read.’  ” 

“  The  entrance  of  the  sutler  at  that  moment  ex¬ 
plained  the  mystery. 

“  Why,  you  stupid  fellow,”  said  he,  “  that  means 
four  boxe.'i  Tomato  Catsup.  Don't  you  understand 
abbreviations  ?  ” 

There  is  nothing  very  olnectionable  In  the  above 
coinuiercl.d  Incident ;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Rass,  u|X)n  his  honor,  whether  he  thinks  the  follow¬ 
ing  narration  calculated  to  breed  a  respect  for  cats 
or  otherwbe.  It  is  the  story  of  a  cat  in  a  cellar,  whose 
age  —  his  very  name  was  Senior  —  one  would  have 
hoped,  would  have  protected  him  from  such  ridicu¬ 
lous  experiments. 

“  Senior  had  the  rare  talent  of  being  able  to  carry 
a  bottle  of  chamjiagne  from  one  end  of  the  cellar  to 
the  other,  —  perhaps  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  feet.  [Thus  far  the  matter  is  to  the  cat’s  credit, 
for  I  know  many  human  beings  who  cannot  carry  a 
buttle  of  champagne ;  but  just  listen.]  The  per¬ 
formance  [as  if  he  were  an  acrobiit !]  was  managed 
In  this  wise.  Y^ou  gently  and  lovingly  approached 
the  cat,  as  if  you  did  not  mean  to  perpetrate  any¬ 
thing  wicked ;  having  gained  his  confidence  by  fond¬ 
ly  stroking  his  back,  you  suddenly  seized  his  tail, 
and  by  that  member  raised  the  annual  bodily  from 
the  ground  —  his  fore-feet  sprawling  in  the  air, 
ready  to  catch  hold  of  any  object  within  reach. 
You  gave  him  the  bottle  of  wine,  which  Pussy 
clutched  with  a  kind  of  despairing  grip.  Then,  by 
means  of  the  aforesaid  tail,  you  carried  him,  bottle 
and  all,  from  one  part  of  the  cellar  to  the  other. 
Pussy,  however,  soon  became  so  disgusted  with  this 
manoeuvre,  that,  whenever  he  saw  a  friend  with  a 
bottle  of  champagne  looming,  he  used  to  beat  a 
pi-eeipitate  retreat.”  All  comment  upon  this  infa¬ 
mous  anecdote  is,  I  think,  su{)erfiuous. 

Scarcely  more  judicious  than  the  mention  of  these 
jokes  on  the  animals  our  author  affects  to  honor,  are 
his  quotations  from  the  poets  in  their  praise.  Ev- 
erylrody  knows  that  Canning  did  his  best  to  sing 
their  virtues,  as  likewise  Gray  and  Cowper.  It  is 
no  such  wonder,  surely,  that  men  of  genius,  with  a 
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sympathy  for  all  good,  should  have  eulogized  one  of 
the  most  attractive  forms  of  it,  namely.  Cats.  Mr. 
Ross,  indeed,  contributes  an  original  ballad  on  this 
subject,  illustrative  of  a  curious  legend,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  this  —  though  narrating  a 
hideous  c.atastrophe  —  may  not  be  turned  into  ridi¬ 
cule  bv  the  vapid  and  unfeeling.  It  concerns  a  cer¬ 
tain  Tom-Cat,  the  companion  and  friend  of  one 
Widow  'I'omkins,  but  whom  she  left  locked  up  in 
her  room,  without  either  milk  or  mice; 

^  Poor  Thomas,  soon  as  Uayliprht  came,  wnlketl  up  autl  down  the  floor. 
And  heard  the  do{^'>ineat  woman  cr>’  ‘  CaU'-meat'  ut  the  tloor  y 
With  hunircr  he  pot  fairly  wild,  thoaph  formerly  fio  tame, 

Another  day  passed  slowly,  another  Just  Uu*  same. 

With  hunger  he  so  hungry  was,  it  did  so  strong  assail. 

That,  although  very  loatli,  he  was  obliged  to  eat  his  tail. 

This  whetted  quite  his  appetite,  aiul  though  his  stump  was  sore, 

The  next  day  he  was  tempted  (sail)  hi  eat  a  littie  more. 

To  make  his  life  the  longer  theu,  he  mwle  his  body  shorter, 

And  one  after  the  other  attacked  each  hinder  <|uarter. 

lie  walked  about  on  two  fonslegs,  ~  alas  !  without  beholders. 

Till  more  and  more  by  hunger  pressed  be  dined  on  both  his  shoul* 

ders. 

Next  day  he  found  (the  cannibal  !)  to  eating  more  a  check, 

AlUiougii  be  tried  and  dhl  reach  all  he  could  reach  of  his  nock  ; 

But  as  he  could  not  bite  his  ear,  all  mounifully  he  cried,  — 

Towards  the  door  he  turned  his  eyes,  cooked  up  his  nose,  and  dl^d 

The  widow  did  at  last  return,  and  0,  how  she  did  stare  1 

She  guessed  the  tale  as  soon  as  she  saw  Tom's  head  lying  there. 

With  grief  sincerely  heartfelt  she  owned  his  fate  a  )mnl  ’uii. 

And  Imried  it  l>eneath  an  appic-tree  Just  dow'n  her  ganlen. 

To  mark  what  strange  effects  from  little  causes  will  appear. 

The  fruit  of  this  said  tree  was  changed,  aial  strangely  too,  uext 

year. 

The  neighbors  say  (*t  Is  truth,  for  they  are  folks  who  go  to  chattels) 
This  cat's  head  was  the  sole  first  ctiuse  of  all  the  caU'-head  apples  ! 

It  is  my  belief  the  detaib  of  this  shocking 
catastrophe  will  awaken  heartless  mirth  rather  than 
the  pity  which  it  was  our  author’s  object  to  ins[)ire. 
There  are  many  persons  who  would  be  ashamed  (so 
much  false  shame  there  is  in  the  world)  to  shed  a 
tear  about  a  cat.  To  such  let  me  narrate  .a  classi¬ 
cal  story.  Licinius  Crassus  so  loved  a  lamprey  that 
when  it  died  he  put  on  mourning  and  wept  for  it. 
But  when  Dominitius,  his  colle.igiie,  reproached  him 
with  this  weakness,  he  answered  with  animation : 
“  And  arc  not  you  the  man  who  has  buried  three 
wives  without  shedding  a  tear  for  one  of  them?” 
There  are  stories  in  Mr.  Ross’s  Iwok  that  one  would 
think  would  melt  a  millstone.  “  Once,  when  re¬ 
pairing  the  organ  in  Westminster  Abbey,  a  dried 
cat  was  found  recumbent  in  one  of  the  large  wood¬ 
en  pipes,  that  hnd  been  out  of  tune  for  some  time.” 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  a  malignant,  or  at  least  de¬ 
preciating  mode  of  describing  the  occurrence.  Why 
out  of  tune  ?  and  again  our  author  prefaces  this 
narration  by  the  statement  that  cats  are  fond  of 
creeping  into  out-of-the-way  holes  and  corners,  and 
sometimes  pay  dearly  for  so  iloing.  The  intelli¬ 
gent  animal  seems  to  me  to  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
a  passion  for  music.  Again,  another  dried  cat  was 
lately  found  on  a  shelf  behind  some  huge  volumes  in 
the  Foreign  Office;  yet  no  government  inquiry 
seems  to  have  been  instituted,  no  popular  feeling  wen 
aroused !  Yet  how  feeble  were  the  jiathos  of  tiie 
“  Old  Oak  Chest,”  compared  to  that  which  might  be 
evoked  by  a  ballad  upon  this  incident.  This  hon¬ 
est  animal  evidently  perished  in  pursuit  of  facts :  she 
wished  to  “  get  behind  ”  some  Blue-books, —  probably 
cooked  by  the  oflicials,  —  and  thus,  as  it  were, 
breathed  her  last  in  the  ])ublic  service. 

I  have  shown  that  c.ats  never  Swear;  they  some¬ 
times,  however,  make  a  sort  of  affirmation  when  the 
interests  of  justice  demand  it.  “  A  woman  was 
murdered  at  Lyon,  and  when  the  body  was  found 
weltering  in  blooil,  a  large  white  cat  w.as  seen 
mounte<l  on  the  cornice  of  a  cupboard.  Ho  sat 
motionless,  his  eyes  fixed  oa  the  corpse,  and  his 


attitude  and  looks  expressing  horror  and  affright. 
Next  morning  he  was  still  found  there ;  and  when 
the  room  was  filled  by  police,  neither  the  clattering 
of  their  arms,  nor  their  loud  talk,  frightened  him 
away.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  susjwcted  persons 
were  brought  in,  his  eyes  glared  with  [just]  fury, 
and  his  hair  bristled.  lie  darted  into  the  middle  of 


the  room,  where  he  stopped  for  a  moment  to  gaze 
on  them  [for  the  purpose  of  identification],  and 
then  fled  precipitately.  Then  the  faces  of  the  assas¬ 
sins  showed  for  the  first  time  signs  of  guilt.  They 
confessed,  and  were  executed.” 

In  France,  indeed,  cats  are  much  more  highly 
esteemed  than  in  this  country,  —  not  only,  of  course,  | 
as  credible  witnesses.  Yet  this  appreciation,  euri- 
ouslv  enout^h,  is  the  cause  of  delinquency.  Cat¬ 
stealing  is  in  Paris  a  trade,  just  as  dog-stealing  is  in 
London.  “  A  certain  dishonest  owner  of  a  marked 
French  cat,  made  quite  a  nice  little  income  hy  ' 
selling  his  feline  property  to  the  ladies  in  his  neigh- 
borliood.  You  see  pussy  [thinking  no  evil  of  any-  ; 
body]  had  no  notion  of  what  an  unprincipled  ruffian  ^ 
he  was,  nor  what  was  the  nature  of  the'  contract  j 
between  him  and  her  other  owners.  She  loved  him  j 
very  much,  fretted  in  her  new  homes,  waited  iinpa-  j 
tiently  for  an  opportunity,  and  at  last,  finding  the  | 
door  open,  always  returned  rejoicing  to  her  robber-  ' 
master.  He,  worthless  creature,  also  rejoiced  at  - 
sight  of  her,  and  hugged  her  to  his  manly  breast. 
Then  he  gave  her  some  nice  w.arra  milk  and  a  large  : 
slice  of  meat.  Next  day,  he  sold  her  again,  if  he  j 
got  a  chance.”  At  last  an  old  lady,  who  had  been  | 
one  of  the  many  purchasers  of  this  tre.asure,  changed  [ 
her  residence  unbeknown  to  this  astute  man,  and  j 
when  he  called  upon  her,  as  a  stranger,  and  offcrcid  | 
to  sell  her  his  cat,  “  some  unpleasantness  occurred,  1 
and  I  believe  the  cat-mereliant  got  into  trouble.” 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Ross’s  “  Book  of  Cats.” 

I  dare  saj'  he  meant  well ;  but,  like  most  humorists, 
j  he  h.as  not  a  reverent  mind.  He  throws  stones  — 
or  at  least  snow-balls  and  roasted  apples  —  at  the 
very  idol  he  affects  to  worship.  Tliere  is  nothing 
told  in  the  volume  concerning  these  .admirable  crea¬ 
tures  half  so  remarkable  as  has  come  under  iny  own 
personal  experience.  A  ^eat  deal  is  made  of  a  cat  j 
ringing  a  door-bell,  when  it  requires  admittance  into  , 
a  certain  house.  Why',  there  is  a  cat  in  Margaret  | 
Street,  Cavendish  Sciuare,  who  does  that  every  day,  | 
and  (very'  much  to  the  footman’s  disgust)  a  good  .  | 
many  times  a  d.ay ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  least  of  j 
his  accomplishments.  It  is  rather  an  exceptional  | 
sort  of  cat  —  with  a  feline  intelligence  below  the  | 
avcnige  —  that  does  not  ring  bells.  5Ir.  Ross  h;is 
very  s.qiertijlally  studied  this  great  subject. 

Now,  eats  and  I  have  alw.ays  understood  one 
another.  1  was  a  bad  boy,  but  never  so  wicked  as 
to  torment  pussy.  One  of  the  s.addcst  recollections 
of  my  sch'ool-days  Is  of  how  a  band  of  juvenile  ruf- 
fi.ans  once  murdered  a  cat  under  my  verj'  eyes. 
They  were  punished  for  smoking  and  for  going  out 
of  bounils  (both  comparatively  natural  pleasures), 
but  for  this  fiendish  act  they'  got  no  rebuke.  It  did 
not.  Indeed,  need  this  impunity'  to  convince  me  of 
the  unrea.sonableness  of  school  discipline,  but  it  was 
a  glaring  example  of  it.  It  is  impossible  that  these 
erabry'o  Greenacres.  Burkes  (of  Hare  and  Co.), 
Neros,  C.aligulas,  can  have  grown  up  good  citizens. 
The  boy  who  c.an  lift  his  band  to  a  cat,  except  in 
the  way  of  kindness —  But  I  forbear.  AVIio  that 
ever  knew  the  Tooten  Toon  but  loved  her !  Yes, 
Tooten  Toon.  Why  not,  when  men  are  called  'fhe 
O’Connor  Don,  The  O’Donoghuc,  and  Cluny? 
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She  was  the  most  intelligent  creature  that  ever 
walked  on  four  legs,  wlilch  she  did  from  choice, 
although  an  erect  mode  of  progression  was  eaually 
becoming  to  her.  Her  activity  was  super-ieline, 
and  she  was  almost  always  in  motion.  In  an 
instant,  and  apparently  with  no  particular  object, 

_ at  least,  that  we  dull  mortals  could  understand,  — 

she  would  rush  up  the  drawing-room  curtains,  and 
run  along  the  gold  cornice;  or  she  would  hang 
by  her  fore-claws  from  the  scarlet  damask,  until  my 
heart  came  into  my  mouth  lest  she  should  fall.  My 
wife  was  always  talking  about  the  injury  done  to 
the  silk ;  but,  in  a  question  of  the  Tooten  Toon’s 
lery  existence,  how  could  I  think  of  the  mere  pecun¬ 
iary  damage  ?  As  for  me,  whenever  I  entered 
the  room,  she  would  run  up  me  like  a  lamplighter, 
and  take  her  stand  upon  my  shoulder,  with  her  lovely 
tail  roving  about  my  head.  A  curious  accident 
occurred  in  consequence  of  this  engaging  habit.  A 
temporary  blindness  seized  me  for  some  time,  and 
gave  me  a  good  deal  of  pain.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  cataract,  but  it  was  a  cat’s  hair ;  one  of  those 
beautiful  long  ones  at  the  tip  of  the  tail  (said  to  be 
used  by  painters  in  preference  to  camel’s  hair)  got 
into  my  e^'es,  and  neither  I  nor  the  medical  man 
could  get  It  out  again. 

Another  pretty  way  she  had  with  her  was  to  sit 
upon  my  shoulder  throughout  dinner,  where  she  de¬ 
murely  listened  tp  the  conversation  without  Joining 
in  it,  except  when  fish  was  put  upon  the  table. 
Then  she  could  not  resist  expressing  her  satisfaction. 
But  she  was  not  impatient  nor  importunate.  She 
would  let  me  carry  the  fork  to  my  mouth,  again  and 
again,  without  interference;  and  even  at  last  she 
would  only  put  her  velvet  foot  upon  my  hand,  as 
much  as  to  say :  “  I  am  here,  my  good  sir ;  and  once 
in  three  times  is  but  fair.”  When  dessert  came,  she 
washed  her  hands  and  wiped  her  mouth  like  the  rest 
of  the  company,  and  rose  and  left  with  the  other 
ladies.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  like  others  of 
the  female  sex  who  are  generally  admired  by  the 
gentlemen,  and  make  a  sensation  down  stairs,  her 
society  was  not  so  welcome  in  the  drawing-room  as 
it  should  have  been.  My  wife  and  daughters  were 
a  little  jealous  of  the  Tooten  Toon,  and  I  don’t  think 
she  had  a  pleasant  time  of  it  until  I  came  up  stairs. 
Then  we  had  charming  games.  I  arranged  the 
Times  newspaper  so  as  to  form  a  Gothic  arch,  and 
she  would  run  through  it  at  full  speed,  carrying  it 
away  on  her  back  by  means  of  her  tK'autiful  upright 
tail,  —  something  like  tilting  at  the  quintain.  Then 
we  had  Ilide-and-Seek,  —  only  she  always  preferred 
to  seek.  After  shutting  her  pretty  eyes,  or,  rather, 
putting  her  head  in  mamma’s  gown  (although  I  fear 
my  wife  was  more  like  a  stepmother  to  the  poor  T. 
T),  slie  would  come  and  look  for  me  in  a  sort  of 
stealthy  Indian  fitshion ;  and,  what  was  more  remark¬ 
able,  in  order,  as  it  seemed,  to  prolong  the  fun,  she 
would  sometimes  aftect  not  to  see  me,  —  behind 
the  curtain,  where  my  feet  were  plainly  visible,  or 
crouched  on  the  other  side  of  the  ottoman,  which  was 
too  short  for  perfect  concealment.  When  she  came 
upon  me  at  last,  she  would  cry :  “  High  spy  eye  ” 
(or  something  like  it),  and  run  back  at  full  speed  to 
the  hearth-rug, — which  was  Home.  Talk  of  children  ! 
—  and  my  wife  was  always  comparing  them,  to  the 
T.  T.’s  disparagement, —  no  child  could  have  exhib¬ 
ited  her  pleasure  half  so  gracefully.  And  then,  to 
see  her  sit  upon  the  tea-table,  watching  the  cream, 
which  one  of  her  elder  sisters  mounted  guard  upon 
with  a  hot  teaspoon !  Alas !  those  Evenings  at 
Home  are  gone  forever. 


I  have  said  that  the  rest  of  the  family  were  jealous 
of  the  Tooten  Toon.  She  was  a  lovely  tabby,  and 
exquisitely  marked,  but  they  would- have  it  she  was 
dirty.  Once  —  I  need  not  say  during  my  absence  — 
they  essayed  to  wash  her  in  lukewarm  water.  Es¬ 
caping  from  the  tub,  and  calling  upon  me  in  impas¬ 
sioned  tones,  she  fled  up  stairs  into  my  dressing-room, 
and,  the  register  being  open,  escap^  her  heartless 
pursuers  by  running  up  the  chimney,  whence,  I  am 
told,  she  detailed  the  outrage  which  had  been  at¬ 
tempted  on  her,  and  bewailed  her  wrongs  in  a  voice 
broken  by  emotion,  and  rendered  the  more  pathetic 
by  the  cavernous  character  of  her  place  of  conceal¬ 
ment.  Then  a  great  fear  fell  upon  her  conscience- 
stricken  persecutors,  who,  I  am  afraid,  comprehended 
the  whole  household.  How  were  they  now  to  pre¬ 
vent  master’s  knowing  what  had  happened His 
favorite  had  been  clean  as  the  driven  snow,  in  his 
eyes,  before  this  mischance,  and,  of  course,  unless 
they  could  get  at  her  and  scrub  her,  she  would  be  in 
the  deepest  mourning.  They  bitterly  regretted  their 
cruelty,  you  may  be  sure ;  but  it  was  the  regret 
that  is  apprehensive  of  punishment,  and  not  the  true 
grit  of  repentance.  Their  chief  idea  was  to  conceal 
the  consequences  of  their  crime.  I  don’t  know  what 
other  frightful  suggestions  were  made,  but  the  page¬ 
boy  (since  dismissed  with  a  flea  in  his  ear)  proposed 
lifj/iting  a  jire.  However,  to  evidence  how  complete¬ 
ly  the  pangs  of  conscience  had  destroyed  their  powers 
of  reasoning,  they  left  the  window  open  and  closed 
the  door,  as  though  the  Tooten  Toon,  in  the  chim¬ 
ney,  could  be  treated  like  smoke.  Perhaps  they 
secretly  flattered  themselves  that  that  conscientious 
and  well-principled  animal  would  commit  suicide. 
I  throw  a  veil  over  what  occurred  when  I  came 
home  and  found  my  Tabby  a  Black  Cat! 

But  I  ’ll  tell  you  another  thing  they  did  to  her. 
Her  stepmother  (for,  while  speaking  of  her  conduct 
in  the  matter,  I  really  cannot  call  her  by  any 
nearer  appellation)  entertained  the  ridiculous  idea 
that  the  T.  T.’s  sitting  on  my  shoulder  at  dinner, 
and  therefore  (I  allow)  constraining  me  to  adopt  a 
somewhat  unnatural  attitude,  was  bftd  for  my  di¬ 
gestion.  Moreover,  since  the  T.  T.  (when  others 
took  fish  and  I  declined  it)  would  sometimes  leave 
me,  and  jump  upon  the  bare  shoulders  cf  young 
ladies  who  happened  to  be  our  guests,  giving  them 
a  few  scratches,  now  and  then,  without  intending 
it,  it  was  determined  to  put  an  end  to  this  affec¬ 
tionate  and  touching  trait  of  hers,  —  “to  break  her,” 
was  my  wife’s  expression,  “  of  that  abominable 
babit.” 

A  toy  cat  of  large  dimensions, —  twice  her  size, — 
and  of  the  most  truculent  aspect,  was  procured. 
We  called  it  the  ghost  cat,  on  account  of  its  sepul¬ 
chral  appearance  and  stony  eyes ;  and  this  feline 
nightmare  w.as  tied  upon  my  right  shoulder.  Never 
shall  I  forget  the  Tooten  Toon’s  astonishment  and 
horror  upon  taking  her  usual  place  and  seeing 
what  was  sitting  upon  the  other  side  of  my  head. 
I  am  quite  sure  she  thought  it  was  a  supernatural 
appearance,  for  she  suddenly  seemed  to  shrink 
within  herself,  and  muttered  what  I  have  very  little 
doubt  was  a  Latin  exorcism.  (There  is  dog-Latin, 
and  therefore  why  not  cat-Latin  ?  )  But  she  stood 
her  ground,  and  eat  a  little  red  mullet  with  apparent 
relish.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  lent  myself  to  the 
infamous  perform.nnce  that  ensued.  The  ghost  cat’s 
tail  being  pinched,  it  turned  its  head  towards  the 
Tooten  Toon,  and  uttered  a  savage  bark ;  and  in  a 
moment  onr  poor  dear  was  at  the  dining-room 
door,  pitifully  demanding  egress,  and-  regretting 
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there  was  not  a  clergyman  at  table  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  fiendish  visitations.  Whenever  again  the  pret- 
tv,  confiding  creature  took  her  usual  place,  the  G. 
C.  was  placed  on  the  other ;  and,  after  half  a  dozen 
trials,  the  Tooten  Toon  gave  up  the  contest,  and  the 
object  of  her  enemies  was  achieved.  If  they  had 
stopped  there,  I  might  have  forgiven  them ;  but  I 
have  reason  to  believe  that,  when  I  was  not  at 
home,  the  Tooten  Toon  saw  a  great  deal  of  the 
ghost  cat,  and,  when  rehearsing  a  game  at  Ilidc-and- 
Seek  (which  she  would  do  in  my  absence),  more 
than  once  came  upon  that  Terrible  Object,  placed 
designedly  in  one  or  other  of  my  favorite  hiding- 
places. 

Like  all  beautiful  and  accomplished  females,  the 
Tooten  Toon  did  not  escape  scandal.  She  was 
openly  accused  of  bigamy.  A  tortoise-shell  Tom 
and  a  black-and-white  one  were  each  imagined  to 
be  her  husband,  simply  because  the  three  happened 
to  be  found  upon  some  occasions  in  the  dust-hole 
together.  Now,  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  I  believe, 
were  these :  The  Tortoise-shell  Tom  tctu  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  1  think,  he  was  something  in  the  cat  world 
analpgous  to  the  editor  of  a  daily  paper,  for  he 
seemcil  to  sit  up  very  late  at  night;  and  the  black 
cat  with  a  white  neck  (or  choker)  was  obviously 
the  cat-clergyman  who  had  united  them,  and  doubt¬ 
less  continue<l  to  feel  a  sort  of  paternal  interest  in 
the  bride.  The  Tooten  Toon  was  blessed  with  per¬ 
haps  twenty  children  in  all,  which  I  gave  away,  as 
the  most  precious  gifts  I  had  to  give,  to  my  dearest 
friends.  Ihe  curious  thing  was,  she  seemed  only  to 
have  one  kitten  at  a  time;  and  now  and  then  a 
dreadful  suspicion  haunts  me  tliat  there  were  more, 
which  came  to  their  end  by  foul  play.  It  may  seem 
uncharitable  to  entertain  such  thoughts;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  the  T.  T.  was  not  a  favorite  in  the 
house  at  all,  and  needed  all  the  attention  I  could 
lavish  on  her.  I  once  overheard  an  atrocious  design 
to  carry  her  by  night  into  some  part  of  the  town 
with  which  she  was  unacquainted,  and  there  drop 
her.  But  I  am  thankful  to  say  she  was  not  to  be 
easily  got  rid  of  while  alive ;  and  1  wish  I  had  not 
to  add  that  this  was  also  the  case  alter  her  decease. 
The  thing  has  happened  so  long  ago  now,  that  I  can 
bear  to  write  about  it,  and  dwell  upon  the  details 
for  their  curiosity,  without  being  overwhelmed  by 
their  sad  nature ;  so  I  subjoin  them. 

Well,  after  many  years  passed  in  promoting  the 
happiness  of  her  fellow-creatures  (she  had  nothing 
to  reproach  herself,  T^r  dear  I  with,  even  in  the 
matter  of  mice),  my  Tooten  Toon  expired  of  a  sort 
of  atro|>hy.  She  refused  Snipe,  and  shook  her  head 
over  a  woodcock’s  trail,  which  I  carried  to  her  served 
on  toast,  as  she  always  preferred  it  I  extract  some 
lines  from  her  epitaph : 

“  Kn  tiuy  life  she  Hvwl  with  tis,  an  easy  death  she  died  ; 

Mo  doctor  and  no  parson  [no,  nor  even  the  Tortoisu^bell]  attended 
her  liedaide ; 

And  no  expectant  heir  was  by  to  watch  with  greedy  mind  ; 

Her  every  hair  fell  off  before,  —  and  some  fell  off  Behind.” 

And  so  on.  However,  as  the  sailors  say,  the  number 
of  her  mess  (although  she  never  did  make  a  mess, 
but  eat  her  fo^  cleaner  than  most  people)  was  wiped 
out ;  she  perished.  From  the  nature  of  her  indispo¬ 
sition,  to  embalm  and  stuff  her  was  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion.  What,  then,  was  to  be  done  with  the  sad  Re¬ 
mains  ?  Reader,  if  you  live  in  London,  as  I  do,  and 
lose  a  domestic  aniuial,  1  hope  you  will  find  less  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  rid  of  the  body  than  was  the  case 
with  us.  The  dustman  said  that  It  was  as  much  as 
his  place  was  worth  to  take  it.  The  policeman  was 


quite  angry  at  being  asked  to  do  so,  and  told  us  to 
put  it  out  into  the  iWl  at  our  peril.  To  drop  it  in 
the  canal  was  a  fifty  pounds’  penalty,  and  to  bum  it 
was  to  create  a  pestilence.  Earth,  fire,  and  water 
refused,  as  it  were,  to  destroy  this  poor  little  body, 
which  also  began  to  be  unpleasant,  and  demanded 
a  whole  coal-cellar  to  itself.  I  thought  of  throwing 
up  my  lease,  and  goii^  into  lodgings.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  laugh,  but  wait  till  you  lose  a  domestic  favor¬ 
ite  In  this  metropolis,  and  wish  to  get  it  out  of  the 
house.  I  tell  you  it ’s  not  to  be  done.  You  may 
bury  a  canary  in  your  back-yard,  but  you  may  not 
bury  a  cat.  If  a  surgeon's  certificate  was  required 
as  evidence  that  there  was  no  foul  play,  I  should  be 
the  last  to  complain ;  but  the  embarrassment  arises 
from  human  selfishness,  and  not  from  any  care  for 
animal  life.  I  was  threatened,  by  the  very  parish 
which  declined  to  bury  my  cat,  with  an  indictment 
for  nuisance  for  keeping  her  1  At  last  wo  gave  the 
laundress’s  boy  a  sum  of  money  to  take  her  away  in 
a  bag  one  evening,  and  bury  her  in  the  country, 
miles  away.  For  some  reason  with  which  1  am  un¬ 
acquainted,  my  poor  Tooten  Toon,  who  was  not  a 
foot  and  a  half  long  in  life,  elongated  (I  speak  the 
simple  truth)  to  a  surprising  degree  ^'ter  death. 
And  to  see  that  little  boy,  with  his  little  spade,  and 
the  big  sack  trailing  behind  him  on  the  ground, 
starting  that  November  evening  on  his  sad  mission, 
reminded  me,  with  a  shudder,  of  the  dark  days  of 
the  body-snatchers.  He  was  only  stopped  by  two 
policemen.  Those  active  members  of  the  force  were 
the  last  persons  who  set  eyes  upon  the  Tooten  Toon. 
I  shall  never  see  her  like  a^iii.  But  there  are 
doubtless  other  cats  almost  as  affectionate  and  ac¬ 
complished  ;  and  I  hope  that  the  next  person  who 
undertakes  to  write  a  book  of  cats  will  approach  the 
subject  in  a  more  reverent  spirit,  and  supplied  with 
better  information. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

A  WRiTKK  in  the  last  number  of  the  Belgravia 
says  that  Charlotte  Bronte  grossly  misrepresented 
the  school  at  Cowan  Bridge  m  the  novel  of  Jane 
Eyre.”  The  complaint  is  somewhat  late. 

The  Saturday  Review  for  March  the  28  prints  a 
critical  paper  on  Mrs.  Stowe’s  “  Chimney-Corner," 
in  which  more  praise  is  given  to  tliat  work  than 
usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  an  American  book  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Simultaneously  with  an  outcry  against  sensa¬ 
tionalism  in  art  in  America  comes  an  outcry  against 
sensationalism  in  Germany.  The  Berlin  schomraas- 
ters  are  disgusted  with  the  tone  of  the  pieces  now 
performing  in  their  minor  theatres,  and  have  called 
upon  the  press  to  aid  them  in  putting  down  such 
performances. 

It  appears  that  the  curiosity  of  strangers  visiting 
St.  Peter’s  at  Rome  has  latterly  been  attracted  by 
a  b^gar  at  the  gate,  attired  in  a  robe  of  gray  silk, 
comfortably  lined  with  quilted  rose  silk.  A  sort  of 
mysterious  interest  has  men  attached  to  this  per¬ 
sonage,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  mere  beggar,  to  whom 
the  Pope  gave  one  of  his  old  dressing-gowns. 

Kino  Theodorus  had  just  made  a  fresh  cap¬ 
ture,  that  of  the  Austrian  Commissioner  at  the 
Universal  Exhibition,  M.  Schaffer.  By  way  of 
turning  his  leisure  to  account,  this  gentleman  made 
a  journey  in  Abyssinia,  and,  having  imprudently 
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approached  too  near  the  States  of  the  sovereign,  I 
was  arrested,  and  made  trumpeter  in  a  regiment  of 
dragoons. 

Thk  Spectator  calls  the  attention  of  Mr.  Charles 
Rcade  to  the  recent  shipwreck  on  the  Auckland 
Islands  as  a  subject  for  a  romance.  The  story  of 
the  adventures  of  the  crew  of  the  General  Grant 
is  as  dramatic  as  anything  in  “  Foul  Play.” 

Mr.  Winwood  Rkade  has  determined  to  resume 
his  African  travels.  He  will  sail  in  a  few  weeks  for 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  will  probablp^  commence  by 
exploring  the  Assinie  River,  of  which  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  is  Known.  Mr.  Reade  will  travel  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Ax  extraordinary  step  has  lately  been  taken  in 

Shotography.  By  a  process)  which  is  still  a  secret, 
I.  Adolphe  Braun,  of  Domach  (Haut-Rhin),  has 
produced  an  immense  number  of  absolute  fac-simi- 
les  of  the  best  drawings  left  by  the  great  masters. 
These  new  photographs  are  superior  to  all  former 
works  of  the  same  kind  in  the  ordinary  excellences 
of  detail  and  surface-quality.  They  also  reproduce 
exactly  the  tint  of  the  original,  neutral,  brown,  red, 
or  greenish,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are  confi¬ 
dently  asserted  to  be  absolutely  permanent. 


Dr.  BrLL  Rux  Rcssell’s  novel  is  finished,  and 
turns  out  to  be  a  poor  affiir.  He  exhausted  his  im- 
^iiation  in  writing  his  war  letters  from  America. 
The  Star  gives  the  Dr.  a  neat  piece  of  advice :  “  Let 
Dr.  Russell,  if  he  tries  another  novel,  think  over  his 
story  and  his  characters  first,  and  write  no  chapter 
without  having  clearly  before  him  what  he  wants  to 
s»y  in  it.  He  may  not  in  any  case,  perhaps,  become 
a  very  successful  novelist,  but  he  will  certainly,  if  he 
follow  the  course  we  recommend,  never  .again  give 
the  world  such  a  crude  and  undigested  mass  a-s  the 
long-expecteil  ‘  Adventures  of  Dr.  Brady '  has 
proved  to  be.” 

hiroRTAXT  and  interesting  archaeological  discov¬ 
eries  have  been  recently  made  on  the  site  of  the 
proposed  new  theatre  at  Angers,  in  France,  to  re¬ 
place  that  destroyed  by  fire.  The  locality  was 
known  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in 
Anjou,  and  the  excavations  for  the  foundations  have 
laid  bare  the  Gallo-Roman  chapel  in  which  the  first 
Bishops  of  Anjou  officiated  to  the  pagans  who  had 
embraced  the  Christian  religion.  Two  crypts  have 
been  disinterred,  with  Roman  and  Gothic  capitals 
and  many  curious  architectural  details.  The  crypts 
contained  a  large  number  of  very  fine  sarcophagi, 
in  which  were  skeletons  in  good  preservation,  eccl^ 
siastical  ornaments,  weapons,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  jewelry,  including  ear  and  finger  rings. 
All  the  objects  capable  of  being  removed  have  been 
deposited  in  the  Museum  at  Angers. 


The  ballet  in  London  draws  forth  the  following 
severe  comments  from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette :  — 

“  That  theatrical  dancing  as  an  art  is  gradually 
ceasing  to  exist  may  not  in  itself  be  matter  for  much 
regret.  Even  at  its  best  the  ballet  can  claim  only 
a  comparatively  low  rank  in  the  icsthetic  scale,  while 
morally  its  influence  cail  hardly  be  deemed  of  a  very 
edifying  kind.  The  graces  with  which  it  has  been 
endowed  by  various  imaginative  writers  exist  rather 
in  fancy  than  reality.  Pelagia’s  dance,  for  instance, 
as  described  by  the  author  of  ‘  Hypatia,’  ‘  a  dance 
in  which  every  motion  was  a  word,  and  rest  as  elo¬ 


quent  as  motion;  in  which  every  attitude  was  a 
fresh  motive  for  a  sculptor  of  the  purest  school,  and 
the  highest  physical  activity  was  manifested  in 
perpetual  delicate  modulations  of  a  stately  and  self¬ 
restraining  grace,'  is  very  pretty  to  read  about,  but 
the  plain  prose  of  the  business  in  our  time  is,  as  ev¬ 
erybody  knows,  verj'  diflerent  from  the  poetic  ideal. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  dancing  of  the  stage  is  ex¬ 
tremely  limited  in  its  powera  of  expression,  and  the 
essential  sensuousness  of  the  performance  has  a  con¬ 
stant  tendency  to  degenerate  into  something  like 
sensuality.  An  exceptional  genius  may,  of  course, 
give  a  higher  and  more  refined  tone  to  this,  as  to  any 
other  art,  but  its  general  level  is  always  sure  to  hie 
low.  4Vhatever  may  be  the  possible  scope  of  the 
ballet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  since 
the  days  of  Cerito  and  Taglioni  it  has  been  subject 
to  a  steady  and  continuous  decline.  Twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  there  was  really  something  like  an 
artistic  ballet  to  be  seen  in  London ;  even  its  tradi¬ 
tions  have  now  vanished  almost  as  completely  as  last 
winter’s  snow.  The  grace  and  expression  of  the  bril¬ 
liant  school,  of  which  Taglioni  was  the  most  famous 
and  fascinating  figure,  degenerated  first  into  mere 
meaningless  conventionality,  —  the  labored  intrepid¬ 
ity  of  indecorum,  as  Mr.  Helps  somewhere  calls  it,  — 
and  in  the  present  day  a  still  lower  deep  seems  to 
have  been  reached.  At  this  moment  there  are  hardly 
a  dozen  real  dancers  on  the  London  stage.  Dan¬ 
cing  has  sunk  into  a  mere  affair  of  half-naked  postur¬ 
ing.  Girls  arc  engaged  solely  for  their  beauty  ;  and 
their  costume  is  of  the  flimsiest  and  scantiest,  in  or¬ 
der  that  that  beauty  (whatever  its  worth)  may  be 
liberally  displayed.  Under  the  old  system,  the  mere 
discipline  of  a  long  and  irksome  training,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  skill  evoked,  had  a  wholesome  effect 
in  inspiring  a  certain  degree  of  self-respect  and  ar¬ 
tistic  dignity  in  the  members  of  the  ballet.  More¬ 
over,  their  pay  bore  some  proportion  to  the  length 
of  their  schooling  and  proficiency.  But  nowadays 
the  managers  pick  up  pretty  girls  without  any  qual¬ 
ification  beyona  their  good  looks  for  two  or  three 
shillings  a  night.  The  degradation  which  can  hard¬ 
ly  fail  to  accompany  a  consciousness  of  the  shame¬ 
less  exhibition  for  which  they  are  hire<l,  and  the 
paltriness  of  their  pay,  combine  to  produce  results 
which,  considering  the  temptations  of  their  position, 
need  no  demonstration. 

A  controversy  which  crops  up  periodically  as  to 
the  progress  of  morals  has  lately  been  revived.  The 
kindreil  question  of  the  progress  of  taste  and  refine¬ 
ment  is  painfully  forced  upon  one  by  the  predomi¬ 
nant  character  of  modem  amusements.  That  even 
the  grotesque  silliness  of  the  burlesques  should  fkil  to 
satisfy  the  appetite  for  vulgar  fun,  and  should  be  ap¬ 
parently  giving  place  to  the  drivelling  ribaldry  of 
the  comic  song,  suggests  melancholy  conclusions  as 
to  the  intellectual  degradation  of  the  multitude. 
But  still  worse  is  the  favor  openly  accorded  to  ex¬ 
hibitions  which  lay  claim  to  no  other  attraction  than 
their  immodesty.  One  notorious  person,  whom  it 
would  be  an  insult  to  the  profession  to  which  she  af¬ 
fects  to  belong  to  call  an  actress,  was  lately  adver¬ 
tised  as  appearing  in  certain  parts  which,  ‘  in  variety 
of  character,  action,  and  costume,’  afforded  great 
scope  for  the  display  of  her  ‘  remarkable  personal 
beauty  and  statuesque  grace.’  ‘  The  faultless  con¬ 
tour  ’  of  a  young  girl,  as  exhibited  in  the  dangerous 
evolutions  of  the  trapeze,  is  the  enticement  to  an¬ 
other  theatre.  The  entertainment  which,  under  the 
title  oi poses  plastiques,  the  more  shameless  order  of 
fast  men  used  to  seek  in  obscure  corners  of  the  town 
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arc  now  flaunted  on  the  stafi^  of  the  public  theatres. 
And,  to  crown  all,  a  lewd  dance,, which  the  by  no 
means  prudish  moral  sense  of  the  French  has  put 
under  the  ban  of  the  police,  is  adopted,  as  the  great 
feature  of  a  brilliant  ballet  at  one  of  the  most  pop¬ 
ular  places  of  amusement  in  London.  In  the  low 
dancing  saloons  of  Paris  the  police  wink  at  the 
vivacious  obscenity  of  the  Cancan,  and  those  who 
wish  to  study  it  must  follow  it  to  its  frowsy 
haunts ;  any  theatre  would  be  instantly  closed 
which  darc<l  to  put  it  on  the  stage.  In  Lon¬ 
don,  however,  where  the  public  morals  are  under 
the  enlightened  and  vigilant  protection  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  the  justices  of  the  peace,  it  is  open¬ 
ly  paraded  in  the  bills  of  the  Alhambra  and  night¬ 
ly  danced  before  a  crowded  audience.  In  Mulle 
Finette's  performance  there  is  not  the  faintest  re¬ 
deeming  feature  of  elegance  or  artistic  skill. 
Among  the  common  frequenters  of  the  Closcrie,  or 
the  Valentino,  or  any  other  of  the  Parisian  casinos, 
better  dancers  might  be  discovered  at  any  time. 
Tlie  characteristic  immodesty  of  the  Cancan  is  cer¬ 
tainly  toned  down  in  Aldlle.  Finette’s  version,  but 
her  citpers  are  nevertheless  such  'as  no  woman  should 
witness  and  no  man  applaud.  A  correspondent 
lately  8ugg<*8ted  that  the  low  character  of  music- 
hall  entertainments  was  due  to  the  restraints  imposed 
on  them  by  the  present  law,  which  interdicts  dra¬ 
matic  performances.  If  so,  we  can  hardly  imagine 
a  stronger  argument  in  favor  of  more  liberal  legisla¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  these  establishments  than  the  Can¬ 
can  ballet  at  the  Alhambra.” 

The  London  Star  records  a  curious  experiment 
in  galvanism. 

A  poor  man  on  crutches  recently  went  to  hir. 
Gore,  at  the  Mansion  House,  and  asked  for  relief. 
He  said  he  had  fallen  from  a  scatTold  and  broken 
three  of  his  ribs,  and  had  been  discharged  only  that 
morning  from  the  infirmary  of  the  East  London 
Union.  Mr.  Gore  was  very  kind  to  him,  gave  him 
an  order  for  re-admission  to  the  un'on,  sixpence  for 
his  omnibus  fare,  and  a  shilling  to  get  a  dinner  with. 
The  poor  man  limped  out  of  the  room,  and  bad  no 
sooner  left  it  than  he  complained  of  a  pain  in  his  in¬ 
side  ;  an  officer  got  him  a  little  brandy,  and  he  left 
the  Mansion  House :  a  minute  after  ho  was  found 
writhing  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  European 
Tavern.  It  was  now  evidently  a  case  of  life  or 
death ;  he  was  at  once  put  into  a  cab  and  driven  to 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  in  charge  of  an  officer. 
On  the  way  he  gave  three  convulsive  gasps  and 
stretched  himself  out  as  if  for  the  last  time. 

The  policeman’s  reflections  were  very  painful ;  he 
was  in  the  presence  of  death,  shut  up  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  a  public  vehicle,  with  one  of  the 
brave  warriors  of  the  army  of  labor  who  had  fallen 
at  his  post.  He  thought  of  the  time  when  the  poor 
fellow  beside  him  was  a  fair-haired  boy  starting 
in  the  race  of  liie,  —  he  thought  of  his  own  boyhooil 


and  its  dreams,  —  and  he  said  to  himself,  it  is  better 
to  be  content  with  a  lowly  position,  to  ^  a  police-  ! 
man  at  a  pound  a  week,  than  to  mount  the  rounds 
of  Fortune’s  ladder  for  the  sake  of  thirty  shillings,  | 
and  run  the  risk  of  tumbling  and  hurting  your  ribs. 
He  implored  the  cabman  to  drive  fast,  and  the  cab-  j 
man  did  so.  The  poor  fellow  was  not  yet  de.ad,  for 
when  they  arrived  at  the  door  of  the  hospital  he  gave 
three  more  convubivc  gasps  and  cloei>d  bis  eyes. 

“  I  am  afraid  he ’s  gone  now,  sir,”  said  the  officer  to 
the  surgeon.  “  I  think  not,”  said  the  surgeon,  quiet-  | 
ly ;  “  take  him  inside.”  j 

The  physician  was  fetched,  there  was  a  whis-  j 
pered  consultation,  and  then  a  galvanic  battery  was  | 
suddenly  applied  to  the  prostrate  form,  which  had  | 
previously  been  strapped  fast  to  a  stretcher.  The  | 
effect  was  magical ;  the  dead  man  started  up  as  { 
well  as  his  bonds  would  permit  him,  and  roared  for  I 
mercy  with  the  greatest  volubility.  They  untied  ! 
him,  and  then  he  suddenly  fell  weak  again  and  I 
found  a  difficulty  in  putting  on  his  clothes.  ”  Give  [ 
him  another  shock,”  said  the  sui-geon.  In  less  than  | 
two  minutes  he  was  dressed,  and,  in  spite  of  his  • 
broken  ribs  and  his  shaking  limbs,  he  was  running  ! 
out  of  the  hospital  and  into  the  street  with  the  ' 
speed  of  a  reindeer.  He  had  forgotten  his  crutches  ' 
and  the  officer  ran  ailer  him  to  tell  him  so,  and  was 
fortunate  enough  to  overtake  him.  It  was  thought  | 
that  such  a  remarkable  example  of  the  curative 
pro))erties  of  galvanism  ought  to  be  known  at  the  | 
Mansion  House,  and  the  convalescent  was  asked  to  | 
step  back  and  see  the  Lokd  Mayor  ;  and  the  I 
Loud  Mayor,  feeling  that  all  the  honest  fellow  I 
now  needed  was  gentle  e.xercise,  regular  meals,  and  i 
early  hours  for  rising  and  retiring  to  rest,  sent  him  ' 
to  hard  labor  in  the  House  of  Correction  for  twenty- 
one  days. 


EASTER  WEEK. 

See  the  land,  her  Easter  keeping. 

Rises  as  her  Maker  rose. 

Seeds,  so  long  in  darkness  sleeping. 

Burst  at  last  from  winter  snows. 

Earth  with  heaven  above  rejoices  ; 

Fields  and  gardens  hail  the  spring ;  ' 
Shaughs  and  woodlands  ring  with  voices. 
While  the  wild  birds  build'and  sing. 


You,  to  whom  your  Maker  granted  | 

Powers  to  those  sweet  birds  unknown,  j 
Use  the  craft  by  God  implanted ;  ' 

Use  the  reason  not  your  own. 

Here,  while  heaven  and  earth  rejoices. 

Each  his  Easter  tribute  bring,  — 

Work  of  fingers,  chant  of  voices,  i 

Like  the  birds  who  build  and  sing.  ! 

Charles  Kixgsley.  ^ 
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